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P R EK F A G E. 


HE Author of the following 

conciſe Tour has no other 
view in the publication of it, than 
Ja deſire of inducing his countrymen 
to conſider Wales as an object wor- 
thy attention. 


The romantic beauties of nature 
are ſo ſingular and extravagant in the 
principality, particularly in the coun- 
ties of Merioneth and Caernarvon, 
that they are ſcarcely to be conceived 
by thoſe who have confined their 


curioſity to the other parts of Great 
Britain. 
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Notwithſtanding this, the Welch tr 
Tour has hitherto been ſtrangely neg- ar 
lected; for, while the Engliſh roads in 
are crowded with travelling parties of 
of pleaſure, the Welch are ſo rarely th 
viſited, that the author did not meet co 

un 


with a ſingle party during his fix 
weeks journey through Wales, 


We muſt account for this from 
the general prejudice which prevails, 
that the Welch roads are impracti- 


cable, the inns intolerable, and tage ®* 
People inſolent and brutiſu. E 4 — 
[- 3 pn 70 T 1ittl 
The writer of theſe ſheets is happy IR 
that he is enabled to remove ſuch diſ- Þ af 
couraging difficulties, and aſſures the 1 was 


reader, that in the low, level coun- 4 
tries, 


. \ 

PREFACE, 7 
tries, the turnpikes are excellent; 
and that the mountainous roads are, 
in moſt parts, as good as the nature 
of the country will admit of; that 


comfortable, and that the people are 
univerſally civil and obliging. 


The author has only to regret, 
that he did not make his tour more 
complete; for he is now convinced, 
that he omitted to ſee many places, 
as well in the principality as in 
Monmouthſhire, which would have 
Tichly repaid his curioſity, But the 
little intelligence he could learn from 
former publications, and the trifling 
aſſiſtance he could obtain from the 
natives, muſt plead his excuſe. 
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As the names of the places in the 
Tour are written according to the 
Welch orthography, it is neceſſary 


the material difference of pronuncia- 
tion depends on the following cha- 
racters: ; 


in r | 
F, as 7 


Q, as 2 bard 1 in Gun : and never 
mY as in * 


W,. as Oo in Good. 
| Dd, as Th, 
Ll, as 75% ſtrongly "AY 
Y, in 


to inform the Engliſh reader, that 


, in Welch, is pronotinced as K | 


ee 
th 
B. 


rac 


Iyr 
wh 


: 4 
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PREFACE. vil 
Y, in any ſyllable of a word, ex- 
eept the laſt, as U in burn: but in 


the laſt ſyllable, as the Engliſh 7 in 
Birth, | 


A ſpecimen of the two laſt cha- 
racters occurs in the word Llanvyl- 
lyn, a town in Montgomeryſhire, 
which is pronounced Thlan-vuth-lin. 


Publiſhed by T. Evans, Paterneſter-Row. 


Books written by R. WarsoNn, D. D. F. R. S. 
Lord Biſhop of Landaff, and Regius Profeſ- 
ſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. | 

1. AN APOLOGY for CHRISTIANITY, 
in a Series of Letters, addreſſed to Edward 
Gibbon, Eſq, Author of the Hiſtory of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Fifth Edition, Price 3s. ſewed. | 

2. CHEMICAL ESSAYS, in Five Vols. 
the Sixth Edition, Price 208. ſewed. 

3 A Collection of THEOLOGICAL 

- TRACTS, in Six large Vols. 8vo. the 
Second Edition, Price 11. 16s. in boards. 


Royal Paper, Price 21, 14s. in boards. 


5. An ADDRESS to YOUNG: PERSONS © 
after CONFIRMATION, the Fourth Edi- 
tion, 18mo. ſtitched, Price Six-pence, or a1. 


per Hundred, 


6. Another Edition of the above Book print- # 
ed on a fine Paper, and large Letter, ſtitch- 
ed in purple Paper. Price One Shilling, or 


41. per Hundred, 


7. A SERMON, preached before the Stewards: i 
of the WESTMINSTER DISPENSA- 
RY, at the Anniverſary Meeting in Char- 
lotte-ſtreet Chapel; with an Appendix, con- 
taining REFLECTIONS on the preſent 
State of ENGLAND and FRANCE: the Third 


Edition, Price One Shilling, 
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4. A few Copies of the above Book printed on 
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road from thence to Chepſtow leads 
through an agreeable neck of land, 
waſhed on each fide either by the Se- 


vern or Wye. 
B The 


JJ. 

The ſhores of the Wye are bold, 
rocky, and woody; but the capital 
object wich catches the eye, on the 
approach to Chepſtow, is the caſtle, 
founded on a high perpendicular 
cliff, riſing from the river, and ex- 
tended along the edge of it. 


The whole fortreſs occupied ſe- 
veral acres, and the ruins of it are 
ſtill very conſiderable. The principal 


gateway has a venerable aſpect, and, 
though of Norman origin, and the 
oldeſt part of the whole ſtructure, 
is nearly perfect. Several Roman 
bricks are mixed among the other 


materials, and in the outward wall 
of 


. 


THROUGH WALES. 5 
of the north ſide of the chapel, five 
or ſix courſes of them appear between 
the facings of the ſtone. 


This caſtle was conſidered as vefy 
important to both parties, in the civil 
wars of the laſt century ; for the au- 


= thority of the king or parliament pre- 
vailed in theſe weſtern parts, as either 
of them was in poſſeſſion of it. It 


continued garriſoned even ſince the 
Reftoration ; and Henry Martin, one 
of the king's judges, died a priſoner 
here, after a cloſe confinement for 
many years, 


4 eee 

The pariſh church of Chepſtow is 
part of the old priory, and the weſt. 
entrance is a handſome arch of Nor- 

man architecture, ornamented with 
the mouldings peculiar to that people. 
Tintern Abbey is ſituated on the 
banks of the Wye, a few miles above 
Chepſtow, No monaſtical ruin in 
Great-Britain preſents a more beauti- 
ful perſpective than the inſide of the 
abbey church. The preſent remains 
are carefully preſerved from further 
deſtruction, and the fallen ornaments 
of its once vaulted roof are ſo diſ- 
poſed, in moderate piles, that all their 
ſculpture, which is remarkably ſharp, 
and 


= THROUGH WALES. '; 
L and well executed, may be inſpected 


with the utmoſt facility. 


The body of the church is in its 


IJ original level; and though the pave- 
ment has long ſince been removed, I 
ſcarcely lamented the loſs of it, as the 
cubſtituted turf, clean and entirely 
rree from weeds and briers, has per- 


= 
” 1 
4 7 F 


Hhaps a better effect. 


The length of the nave is 2 30 feet, 
nd the breadth of it 33. The croſs 
L aiſle is 160 feet long. 


This abbey was founded in the year 
131; but I ſhould imagine the pre- 
: B 3 ſent 


65 4, TO ven 
ſent church was begun ſeveral years 
afterwards, as it is an elegant ſpeti- 
men of the chaſte Gothic, and con- 
ſtructed upon one plan and in one 
ſtyle : the form of the pillars, which A 
are cluſtered in triplets, with light 
ſhafts a little detached from their 3 

junction, and the turn of the arches, | 1 p 

are not unlike thoſe in the _—_—_— | 
of Saliſbury, which was not founded | 
till the year 1217, nor finiſhed ln f 
1256. 4 


The views from the Wye, between I 
Chepſtow and Tintern, are exceed- 1 
ingly magnificent : the rocks on each q 
ado ſeem to be from 300 to 600 feet 4 

high; 


THROUGH WALES. "7 
high; they are ſometimes perpendi- 
cular and wholly naked, and fome- 
times the very precipices are covered 
with woods, from the river's brink to 
their ſummits, for continued miles. 


= On the top of one of theſe man- 
„ tled mountains are the well-known 
gardens of Persfield, which command 
Ya large part of this awful proſpect. 


At Caldecot is the ſhell of a caſtle, 
which was built in the Norman age, 
as the mixture of the circular and 
Gothic arches ſufficiently proves. 


B4 Caer- 


5 2 A r os 

Caerwent is at preſent a miſerable 
village, and has nothing to manifeſt 
its Roman greatneſs, excepting ſome 
ruined walls on the ſouth and weſt 
tides. | 


The country is here pleaſantly in- 
cloſed, and near Caerleon the views 
are extenſive and fine, 


Giraldus Cambrenſis gives the fol- 
lowing account of this ancient city; 
and as I ſhall have frequent occaſion 
to mention the name of Giraldus, 
who was my principal guide through 
the principality, it may not be amiſs 
to premiſe, that he attended Baldwin, 

arch- 


THROUGH WALES. 9 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in his Iti- 
nerary through Wales, in the year 
1188, who undertook this trouble- 
43 ſome and difficult enterpriſe, not, as 
Wo is generally underſtood, to convert 
the Welſh to Chriſtianity, for that re- 
ligion was very early eſtabliſhed in 
Wales ; but to preach the cruſade, 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
which by the diſſenſions of the Chriſ- 
tian princes had lately been loſt. 


I am aware that Giraldus is gene- 
rally conſidered as a mere fabulous 
writer; and I grant that he has ſoiled 
every page of his Itinerary with le- 
gendary miracles; but, notwithſtand- 


. ing, 
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agreeable companion, in his hiſtory 
of the Welſh buildings, and in his 
deſcriptions of that country. But to 
proceed. | 


Dicitur Caerleon urbs legtonum. 
Caer enim Britannice urbs vel caſtrum 


dicitur. Solent quippe legiones d Ro= 
manis in inſulam tranſmiſſe ibi hyemare, 


et inde urbs legionum dicla eff, Erat 
autem hac urbs antiqua et authentica, 
et a Romants olim coatilibus muris egre- 
gie conſtructa. Videas hic mulia pri- 


Fine nobilitatis adhuc veſtigia : pala- 4 


tia immenſa aureis olim teftorum faſti- 


diis Romanos fafius imitantia, eo quod g | | 
d Ro- 
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THROUGH WALES. 11 
a Romanis principibus primò conſtruc- 
ta, et ædiſiciis egregus illuſtrata fis 
ſent : turrim giganteam : thermas in- 


atralia muris egregus partim adhuc ex- 
tantibus, omnia clauſa. Reperies ubi- 
que tam mira murorum ambitum, quam 
extra, edificia ſubterranea :; aquarum 
adudius hypogeoſque meatus. Et quod 
inier alia notabile cenſui, fluphas un- 
digue videas miro artificio conſertas, 
lateralibus quibuſdam d præanguſtis ſpi- 
raculi vis occulte calorem exhalantibus. 
Situs urbis egregius ſuper Oſcæ flumen, 
navigio mari influente idoneum. Syl- 
dis et parcis urbs luftrata eſt. 


B 6 6 Tt 


18 A' ros R 
* It is called Caerleon, the city 


of the legions; for caer, in the Bri- 
tiſh language, ſigniſies city or caſtle; 
and becauſe the Roman legions, which 
were ſent into this iſland, were accuſ- 
tomed to winter in this. place, it ac- 
quired the name of Caerleon. This 
city is of great antiquity and fame, 
and was ſtrongly defended by the 
Romans with brick walls. Many. 
remains of its ancient magnificence 
are ſtill extant ; ſuch as ſplendid pa- 
laces, whichonce emulated, with their 
_ gilded roofs, the grandeur of Rome; 
for it was originally built by the em- 
perors, and adorned with ſtately edi- 
fices ; immenſe baths ; ruins of tem- 


ples; 
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ples and a theatre, the walls of which 


= are ſtill ſtanding, . Here we ſtill ſee, 

#1 both within and without the walls, 

1 ſubterraneous buildings, aqueducts, 

[= and vaulted caverns ; and what ap- 

0 peared to me moſt remarkable, ſtoves 

is ſo excellently contrived, as to diffuſe 

by Y their heat through ſecret and imper- | 
e ceivable pores. The city is pleaſant- 1 
7. ; ly ſituated on the banks of the navi- N 
be gable Uſke, and ſurrounded with 4 
- i E woods and paſture.” 
Ir 1 | 4 | 
'; Great credit is due to this deſcrip- ] 
hs q tion, and I have no doubt but that it is 
i- 1 an accurate repreſentation of the ſtate 

— E of Caerleon in the twelfth century. 
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14 ro 
Various antiquities have, in differ- 
ent ages, been diſcovered among the 
ruins of this city. Camden and his 
continuator have preſerved a conſide- 
rable catalogue of them; and even at 
this time the fund is not exhauſted. 


The Roman walls are ſtill viſible, 
but the facing ſtones have long ſince 
been removed for private uſes. Near 
the centre of a field, adjoining to the 
weſt wall, is the theatre (or more 
properly the amphitheatre) mention- 
ed by Giraldus. 


The form of it only remains, no 
traces of its walls being now diſco- 
verable: 
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THROUGH WALES. 15 
verable: the diameter of the area is 
very large, and is bounded with a 
high circular intrenchment of earth. 


There is very little extant of the 
caſtle, which is of a later age ; the 
keep 1s remarkably lofty, and on 
climbing up the ſteep ſides of it, I 
blundered upon a curious piece of 
Roman antiquity. 


It was part of a circular ſtone, flat 
on one ſide, and convex on the other, 
27 inches in diameter: on the flat 


ſurface is repreſented in bas relief, a 


female figure ſitting : one hand in- 


clines downwards, and a ſmall dol- 


phin 


+; AT; UN 
phin is ſporting in the palm of-the 
other, which is extended. There is a 
broad foliage round the edge of the 
ſtone, which, reſembling a myrtle 
leaf, ſerves as a border to it. 


On the convex fide are ſome circu- 
lar mouldings; but the centre, which 
is about ten inches in diameter, is 
plain and unworked, and probably 
was originally fixed to a pedeſtal. 


The figure is indiſputably intended 
for a Venus, and both the deſign and 
execution of it, when perfect, in my 


opinion, far ſurpaſſed the general ſpe- 
cimens 
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the cimens of ſculpture which the Ro- 

"8 mans left in Britain. 

the : 

ale | This bas relief has been hitherto 
unknown; and though it was acci- 
7 dentally diſcovered, among the ruins, 

= 1 about two years ſince, yet ſuch was 

ich the ignorance of the people, that 

* 4 it was neglected, and thrown aſide, 

ly XX as a ſtone of no value, while the 
meaner materials were found uſeful 
4 in mending the roads. 

ed CS 

7 I cannot recollect to have ſeen Ve- 

oy nus ever deſcribed with a dolphin in 

* her hand, as in this figure; though 


Cupid has frequently been thus re- 
preſented, 


18 TO U 
preſented, according to the following 
lines, quoted by Auguſtinus, in his 
explanation of ancient gems: 


« Non fruſtra manibus tenet delphinem et flarem, % 


« Hic enim terram, ille vero mare habet.“ 


* 


An exact repreſentation of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of this antiquity is given in 
the frontiſpiece, drawn on the ſpot, 
and ſlightly etched by my friend and 
companion in the tour, to whoſe 


kindneſs alſo the reader is indebted 


for the notes to this little work. 


Many of the Roman bricks, men- 
tioned by Camden, are ſcattered about 
the town: LEO. 11. AVG. is ſtrong- 
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THROUGH WALES. 19 
ly imprinted on them, in relievo ; and 
on one I obſerved LEcLAve, which 
might poſſibly be intended for the 
ſame characters, though I was ſtrong- 
ly inclined to think the laſt meant 
Legio Claudii Augufit, 


his 


arem, 


In the houſe of a ſhoemaker we 
were ſhewn a large- brick tile, 20 
inches in length, and 17 broad : this 
was certainly uſed in an aqueduct, 
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ted for the ſides of its breadth were raiſed 
b about three inches, for the purpoſe 
2 of carrying the water. This tile was 

n- 4 quite perfect, of a bright red colour, 

ut A and had the latter inſcription on it. 


The 


% i; A T0; VR 
The preſent Caerleon is a melan- 


choly contraſt to the ancient, and 


has ſcarcely a decent houſe in it. 
Newport is a conſiderable town, 
and was formerly ſtrengthened with 
a ſmall caſtle, ſituated on the river's 
brink, the ſhell of which is ſtill 
pretty entire. . 


The bridges over the Uſke, both 
at Newport and Caerleon, and over 


the Wye at Chepſtow, are built up- 
on exceeding high piles of wood: 
they are floored with boards, which 
are always looſe, but prevented from 
ſlipping by ſmall tenons at their ends: 

| the 


1 


ad 


he precaution of having the boards 
ufixed is not unneceſſary, as the 
ides in theſe rivers ſometimes riſe 
Jo a ſtupendous height, and would 
Stherwiſe blow up the bridges. 


The roads had hitherto been per- 
&<tly good; and though the turnpike 
E | not continued to Caerphily, yet it 
G a very paſſable coach-road, 
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The whole ride is pleaſant, at the 
Wot of high hills generally culti- 
ed to their ſummits; and from 


achen, the river Rhymny was our 
4 Wide to Bedways bridge, which car- 


4 d us into Glamorganſhire. 


The 
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—— 


s 


The town of Caerphily conſiſts of 4 
a few ſtraggling cottages, and is ſur- 1 
rounded with mountains, ruder and | 


I 
leſs cultivated than thoſe which we 3 


had Do 4 cc 


The caſtle, including the outworks, I 
is of an immenſe ſize; part of the 
cu 


preſent building was conſtructed in 4 . | 
BH 1 
the year 1221, the ancient caſtle hay. fur 


1 


ing been razed in 1217. 4 a th 
| Wd c 


This part, which is included with- 
in the inner moat, is a noble ruin; 1 | 
the hall in it is, excepting the roof, 
perfect, and is a grand room, being A 
a double cube of 34 feet in breadth; 1 


6 
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hal I 


of f the cluſtered flying pillars between 


I hem, from which ſprang the vaulted 


CC, 


Gibſon's laboured account of this 
Pom is not conſiſtent with his uſual 
- @curacy ; for nothing can be more 


rks, ® 1 { 


the 


I | dſurd, than his idea of beams reſting 
the capitals of the cluſtered pillars, 
4 ad of the windows being divided, to 


vith- 2 4 K re the purpoſe of enlightening two 
ain ; I —_ 

a. 

eing 2 If this were true, PT whole beau- 


of the hall would effeQually be 


ach; ' 1 l [ 
. loſt; 


1 
74 


e form of its Gothic windows, and 


ch of its roof, has a noble appear- 


1 I 
- — * 
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loſt; the height of it would be- no 
more than 17 feet, and the elegance 
of the Gothic windows would only 
appear on the outſide. 


The roof was indiſputably vaulted 
diagonally, and the arches ſprang 
from the pillars, which gave a pro- 
portionable elevation to the whole. 


The hanging tower, in this part 
of the building, projects about eleven 
feet bevond its baſe. 


The remainder of this caſtle has | 


been added, at very different times. 


It 
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It is remarkable, that the eaſt wall, 
on the ſouth ſide of the principal en- 
trance, is concave, between the large 
upright buttreſſes : theſe buttreſſes re- 
ſemble towers, and had battlements 
on their tops, to protect the interme- 
diate wall, 


The more modern fortihcations 
are extended to a great diſtance, and 
particularly on the north-weſt fide of 
the old moat ; for here we ſee a high 


pentagon entrenchment of earth, the 


angles of which have acircularkind of 
baſtion ; and ſtill farther north-weſt, 
and only divided by another moat, 
is a large triangular field, moated 

C round, 
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round, with a circular mound at 
each corner, | 


The veſliges of a draw-bridge ap- 
pear on the weſt ſide of the origi- 
nal caſtle, which connected it with 
a large piece of high level ground, 
embanked round, the walls of which 
embankment are ſtill viſible; and on 
the farther ſide of it are the remains 
of a round tower. 


In all probability, theſe great out- 
works were added by the younger 
Spenſer, who held this caſtle for king 
Ed ward the Second, and who was be- 
ſieged in it, by the queen's and the 

8 barons' 
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barons forces, in the year 1326. Ac- 
cording to Camden, Spenſer defended 
it ſo manfully that his enemies were 
P ſoon compelled to retire. 


at 


h There is a good road from Caer- 
d, pbyli to the Pont y Pridd; or the 
new bridge, over the Taafe; but as 


- we were to return by part of it to 
* Caerdiff, we took a guide over the 4 
mountain of Eglwyſillian, which pa- 
riſh ſtands near the top of it. The 
proſpects from the mountain were ex- 
: tenſive, but they ſcarcely compenſated 
for the badneſs of its deſcent towards 


the bridge, 


ee * * * 
* + * 
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The Pont y Pridd conſiſts of one 
arch, from bank to bank, over the 
rapid Taafe, whoſe flooded torrent 
drives every thing before it that of- 


fers reſiſtance; as two ſtone bridges, 
in this very ſpot, have fatally expe- 
rienced. 


This arch is perhaps the largeſt in 
the whole world; for little credit is 
to be given to Kircher's deſcription of 
the flying bridge in China: I had 
the curioſity to meaſure it, and had 
the ſatisfaction to find my account 


nearly agree with a plan I afterwards 
ſaw at Caerdiff, 


It 


ry; | 
with 
ſtone 
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of the 

maſon, 
lix ye: 
arches, 
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idea of 
able ſt 
but th 
thin, w 
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It is a ſegment of a circle; the 
chord of it is 140 feet, and the height 
of the key ſtone, from the ſpring of 
the arch, is 34 feet. 


The arch is a fine piece of maſon- 
ry; but it is ſcandalouſly diſgraced 
with a ſlight ragged parapet of rough 


ſtones *. 
About 


* This bridge was undertaken, at the expence 
of the county, by William Edward, a common 
maſon, who contracted to inſure its ſtanding for 
ſix years, He firſt built a bridge of three 
arches, which was carried away by the impetuo- 
ſity of the river. He then conceived the noble 
idea of raiſing a ſingle arch over this ungovern- 
able ſtream, which he accordingly completed; 
but the crown of the arch being very light and 
thin, was ſoon after forced upwards, by the heavy 
preſſure of the butments. 
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The Pont y Pridd conſiſts of one 
arch, from bank to bank, over the 
rapid Taafe, whoſe flooded torrent 
drives every thing before it that of- 
fers reſiſtance; as two ſtone bridges, 
in this very ſpot, have fatally expe- 
rienced. 


This arch is perhaps the largeſt in 
the whole world ; for little credit is 
to be given to Kircher's deſcription of 
the flying bridge in China: I had 
the curioſity to meaſure it, and had 
the ſatisfaction to find my account 


nearly agree with a plan I afterwards 
ſaw at Caerdiff. 


It 


ry; | 
with 
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It is a ſegment of a circle; the 
chord of it is 140 feet, and the height 
of the key ſtone, from the ſpring of 
the arch, is 34 feet. 


The arch is a fine piece of maſon- 
ry; but it is ſcandalouſly diſgraced 
with a ſlight ragged parapet of rough 


ſtones *. 
About 


This bridge was undertaken, at the expence 
of the county, by William Edward, a common 
maſon, who contracted to inſure its ſtanding for 
ſix years, He firſt built a bridge of three 
arches, which was carried away by the impetuo- 
ſity of the river. He then conceived the noble 
idea of raiſing a ſingle arch over this ungovern- 
able ſtream, which he accordingly completed ; 
but the crown of the arch being very light and 


hin, was ſoon after forced upwards, by the heavy 


preſſure of the butments. 
C 2 But 
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About half a mile above the bridge 
is a natural fall of the Her we 
ſaw it in a till ſeaſon; but though 
the fall is not very deep, yet- the 


But not diſcouraged by this repeated ill ſuc- 
ceſs, he improved on his ſecond plan, and exe- 
cuted the preſent ſurpriſing arch ; in which he 
has Tefſened the weight of the butments, by mak- 
ing three circular tunnels through each, which 
not only anſwer that purpoſe, but give a light- 
neſs and elegance to the ſtruCture. 

Had the remains of fuch an arch been diſ- 
covered among the ruins of Greece or Rome, 
what pains would be taken by the learned anti- 
quarians to difeover the architect! while honeſt 
William Edward ftill remains unnoticed among 
his native mountains, 

It might look like injuſtice not to mention alſo 
in this place the name of Thomas Williams, a 
mill-wright, of the ſame neighbourhood, who 
framed the wooden centre for this ſtupendous 
arch. : 
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broken rocks in the river, the crag- 


gy precipice from which it deſcends, 
and the ſylvan ride towards it, form 
a pleaſing picture. 


Nothing can be more agreeable 
than the firſt ſix or ſeven miles, from 
the Pont y Pridd towards Caerdiff. 


The road paſſes along the ſhady bank 


of the raging Taafe; the country 
is finely diverſified with the inequa- + 
lity of the mountains on each ſide 


of the torrent ; two of them, finely 
clothed with wood, feem almoſt to 
cloſe together ; between which, under 
the ſmall ruins of Caſtle Coch, we 


palled into the vale of Glamorgan. 
C4 Caer- 


32 oO | 

_ Caerdiff is a populous but ill-built 

town, nor is there any thing very 
_ pleaſing in its environs ; its ſituation 

is on a low flat, near the mouth of 


the Taafe. 


The old walls of Caerdiff are very 
extenſive, and the fuins of them are 
ſtill conſiderable. They were pro- 
bably built, as well as the large oc- 
tagon tower, on the keep of the caſ- 
tle, by the firſt Norman invaders. 


The moſt remarkable occurrence 
in the hiſtory of Caerdiff caſtle is, 
that Robert, eldeſt ſon of William 
the Conqueror, and the right heir of 

his 
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his father to both England and Nor- 
mandy, was, after undergoing vari- 
ous viciſſitudes of fortune, at length 
confined in it by king Henry the 
Firſt; and here he languiſhed, de- 
prived of his ſight, for the term of 
twenty-ſix years, when death releaſ- 
ed him from the unnatural cruelties 
of his brother. 


Llandaff ſtands on a gentle eleva- 
tion, but is in reality a paltry vil- 
lage, though a biſhopric. 


The remains of the old cathedral 
are very beautiful ; the door-caſes are 


all of Norman work, and well exe- 


C5 cuted 
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cuted; the reſt of it is an elegant 
Gothic, though it was conſtructed 
ſo early as the year 1120, and is 
perhaps one of the oldeſt ſpecimens 
of Gothic in the whole iſland. 


The modern cathedral, on which 
large ſums have lately been laviſhed, 
is 4 medley of abſurdities : part of 
the ancient nave is included in it, 
but the rebuilder has added Roman 


kind of his own, to the ſolemnity 
of the Norman and Gothic *. 

We In 

®* In this cathedral are ſeveral ancient monu- 

ments, and among others, two of the anceſtors of 


the Matthews's family, in finely poliſhed marble, 
| g which 


architecture, mixed with a capricious 
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In order to make the ridicule com- 
plete, the Chriſtian, altar is raiſed un- 
der the portico of a Heathen temple, 
which projects into the choir. 


The ruins of ſeveral caſtles appear 
in the neighbourhood of Cowbridge,” 


and I am ſorry I did not make an 


2 excurſion to St. Donat's, which, have 

it, which have uncommon merit, for the age in | 
which they were done. The head-dreſs and hair | 

2 of a female figure, the necklace ofdiffetent ſtrings 

us hanging on her boſom, and other minute parts, 


are touched with a delicacy of execution which 
would do honour to a modern artiſt. It appears, 
from Mr. Walpole's Anecdo: es, and in the life of 
Benvenuto Cellini, that in the reign of that 
ſumptuous tyrant, Henry the Eighth, ſeveral Ita- 
lian ſculptors were encouraged and employed in 
England; theſe monuments were probably ex- | 
ecuted by ſome of them: a conjecture which the | 
dreſs of the figures ſeems to confirm. | 


C 6 ſince | 1 
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ſince been informed, deſerved atten- 
tion. 


| Cowbridge conſiſts of one broad 
and handſome ſtreet ; it was in this 


town that we firſt met with the fiſh. 


called Sewen, which ſeems to be of 
the ſalmon ſpecies, but the flavour, in 
my opinion, is much ſuperior. It re- 
minded me more of the Berwick 
trout, which is ſo much eſteemed in 
London. 


The ſouthern and weſtern coaſts 
of Wales abound with this delicious 


quently ſold for three half-pence or 


two pence 


fiſh, in ſuch plenty, that it is fre- 


coun 


r 
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* two-pence a pound. It was almoſt 
a conſtant diſh at our table. 


d Journeying towards Pile, we left 
is Wennye eaftte on our right hand, Feu | 
h and Ogmore on our left, both with- / 

ff in view of the turnpike. | 
n | ) 1 | 
8 From our cleanly little inn at Pile, | 

k we made a walking excurſion, in 


n ſearch of the remains of Cynfeg caſ- | 


tle, which are more than two miles 1 
diſtant from it. . ö 


Scarcely a wall of this caſtle is 
- now to be ſeen, and the face of the 
Tr country muſt have ſuffered great re- 5 
e | _ volutions, j 
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nn 
volutions, from the winds and inun- 
dations, ſince Fitzhamon, the firſt 
Norman invader, choſe to fix his re- 
ſidence on this ſpot. 


This fortreſs was built on one ſin- 
gle mount, about the ſize of a com- 
mon keep, and there do not appear 


any veſtiges of other fortifications 
near it. It is now ſurrounded with 
naked ſands, blown up in irregular 
heaps, and ſubje& to alterations by 
every ſtorm. The preſent fituation 


gives no idea of its having been pro- 
per either for pleaſure or defence. 


Following the little brook from 
the ruins towards our inn, we were 
agreeably 


In- 


irſt 


dear 
ions 
vith 
ular 


from 
were 
eably 
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agreeably ſurpriſed with a remark- 
able ſpring of water, riſing like a 


ſpout from a ſmall pool, which ad- 


joins to, and mixes with, the rivu- 
let: it bubbled ſo violently, that the 
water guſhed upwards more than a 
foot above the level of the pool, and 


in a fountain as large as a man's 


body. 


Near Margam, in a lane leading 
from thence towards Cynfeg, we ſaw 
one of the ſtones noticed by Camden; 
it is now placed upright, and the 
characters of the ſepulchre are till 
perfectly legible, Punpeius car au- 
topius, 


The 
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The ſituation of Margam abbey, edit 
founded by William earl of Glou- 


40 


ceſter, grandſon to Fitzhamon, is at "09 
the foot of a high mountain, wholly | - 
covered with wood. I omitted to mor 
ſee the orange trees, in the garden any 
grove, which I have ſince heard are ¶ the | 
the fineſt in all Britain, have 

ries « 


In the ftreet of Margam 1s an an- 
cient croſs, which, with its pedeſtal, T1 
is covered with a profuſion of ſculp- 
ture, repreſenting knots and fret- 
work. A few characters are ſeen near 
the two figures on it, but I was not 
able to decypher them. 
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The abbey church is a Norman 


edifice, in the beſt taſte : the circu- 


lar arches of the nave are finely pro- 
portioned, and the capitals of the 
ſmall pillars at the weſt- door are 


more pleaſing in their variations than 


any I have ſeen: it is ſtill uſed as 


the pariſh church, though many parts 


have greatly ſuffered from the inju- 
ries of time and violence. 


The road is now continued under 


the mountains, near the Severn ſhore, 
and paſſes cloſe to ſome large copper- 
works to Aberavon, where it croſſes 


a ſtone bridge of one arch, built by 
the maſon of Pont y Pridd, and leads 
to 


4 3 0 1 
| to Briton ferry, which croſſing, we 
rode along the beach for a few miles, | ch: 
and were ferried over the Tavey into ver 
Swanſea. coa 


The landſcape about Briton ferry 
is exceedingly rich: the mountains, 


the river, and its woody banks, form 
a beautiful back- ground and contraſt 
to the bold and craggy ſhore, and 
the broken inſulated knolls near it, 


Juſt above the ferry is the ſeat of 
Mr. Vernon, ſituated in the centre 
of this enchanting view. 


The 
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The fea breezes from the Briſtol 


channel have no influence over the 
verdure of the trees on this ſouthern 
coaſt, which flouriſh as well here as 
in the more inland parts. 


Swanſea makes a handſome appear- 


| ance from the approach to it, being 


built near the mouth of the Tavey, 
on a ſemicircular riſing bank above 
it. The town is populous, and the 
ſtreets are wide; it carries on a con- 
ſiderable trade in coals, pottery and 
copper. A large copper- work is con- 
ſtantly ſmoking within view. of the 
town ; and another, ſtill larger, em- 


ploys many hands, a few miles high- 


er up the river, near Neath. 


The 
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The plenty of coal in this neigh- 


bourhood, and the convenience of caſt 


a cottage to be ſeen, which is not re- 


whole country; and there are few 


exportation, have induced the copper Got 
companies to prefer this ſpot to all N of 
others. 3 tiles 


Such is the profuſion of coal and ger 
lime ſtone in Glamorganſhire, that ¶ or w 
lime is the general manure of the 


eſtates, either here or in Monmouth- 
ſhire, without the advantage of lime- 
pits for that purpoſe. The houſes, 
walls, and out-buildings are common- 
ly white-waſſied: and there is ſcarcely 


gularly bruſhed over every week. 
| | The 


caſtle are finiſhed with an open 
Gothic parapet, through the arches 
of which the water ran from the 


tiles: this was an excellent ſecurity to 
the roofs, as they could be in no dan- 
1d ger of being damaged by the ſnow 
zat or water being pent up or confined. 
This ſingular parapet gave a light- 
neſs and elegance to the building “*. 


Leaving Swanſea, we croſſed over 


the tedious and dreary mountain of 


*The approach to this town would be ren- 
ered much more agreeable and convenient, by 
bridge acroſs the Tavey; and from the ſteep- 
eſs of the banks of this river, if ſuch a bridge 
as to conſiſt of a ſingle arch, like the Pont y 
ridd, veſſels might paſs and repaſs under it with 
ll their fails ſtanding. _ 


Bettus, 
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The remaining walls of Swanſea 


46 0 UE 
Bettũs, in the midway towards the ¶ que 
Llandilo vawr (from the extremities pri. 
of which there is a rich and extenſive I bot! 
proſpect), and deſcended into Caer- 


marthenſhire. T 
the! 

Llandilo vawr is a ſmall town, 1282 
hanging on the declivity of a hill palit) 
waſhed by the Towy. row; 


According to the hiſtory of Wales, 
by Caradoc of Lhancarvan, the laſt 
deciſive battle, between the armies of 
Edward the Firſt and Llewellin, 
prince of Wales, was fought near 
this town, when the King's forces 


gained a complete victory; in conſe 
quenc! 


ne 


ve 


hill 


ales, 

> laſt 

ies of 
rellin, 
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forces 
conſe- 


quencs 
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quence of which, the unfortunate 
prince, ſoon after, near Builth, loſt 
both his power and life. 


This victory put a final period to 
the Welch independency, in the year 
1282, ſince which time the princi- 
pality has continued ſubject to the 

rown of England. 


And, ſurely, this ſubjection is 
ſteemed a moſt happy circumſtance 
y every reaſonable Briton. The 
ncient hiſtory of Wales is a calen- 
ar of uſurpations, depredations, and 
urders, In a public cauſe the prin- 
pality was frequently united ; but, 

if 


* 
* rr 
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if at any time an interval of peace | 2! 
ſucceeded with their powerful neigh- Je; 
bours, it was conſtantly followed by ot 
the moſt cruel civil and domeſtic Pei 


broils; for the government deſcend. ral 
ing, like the common eſtates, by ga- con 


velkind, many competitors pretendedſſ Eng 
to a ſhare in it. An equality of pieſ 
power could not long exiſt ; and no tons 
ſooner was the country free from f they 
reign danger, than it became ſtaine{ enem 
with the moſt unnatural barbariti 

and aſſaſſinations. The ſword w Th 


the only law. There was neither ſafe ſtand 
ty to the prince, nor ſecurity to ii ¶ deauti 


ſubject. The whole country becangmantle 


a ſcene of the moſt woeful anarchy WW regu] 
. che 
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and every one lived in a perpetual 


15 jealouſy, and reciprocal dread of each 
i by other. This was the ſtate of inde- ; 4 
eſtie pendent Wales, which was more ha- 9 
end · ¶ raſſed and weakened by theſe inteſtine 

y ge commotions, than by all the bloody 


Engliſh wars; for indeed, the hap- 
pieſt times which the miſerable Bri- 
tons enjoyed, were thoſe in which 
they were united againſt a foreign 
enemy. 


JAN! | 
rd v The ruins of Dinevawr Caſtle 
er ſalt ſtand on the high prominence of a 
to th beautiful ſemicircular hill, entirely 
becaul mantled with wood, and which, with 


a regular ſweep, precipitately deſcends 
to the Towy. 


D We 
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We learn from Lhwyd's Breviary, 
that Rhys ap Theodore, prince of 
South Wales, in the time of William 
the Conqueror, built a caſtle on this / 
ſpot. He was compelled, by reaſon MI 
that the ſea coaſts were continually 
moleſted by the Normans, Engliſh, 


Ku 


and Flemings, to remove hither from : 
Caermarthen, which had been the bi 
royal ſeat of the princes of Deme- 
tia, or South Wales, from the time 
of the deſtruction of Caerleon by ins 


the Saxons. Dinevawr, from this "Ip 
time, became the reſidence of the eu 
Southwallian princes, and the fitua-W the 
tion was not unworthy of ſuch di «.. 
tintion, 


Giraldus 
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Giraldus thus ſpeaks of it:“ Ca- 
firum Dinevor in collis excelfi vertice 
ſuper fluvium Towy fitum eft : quod et 
principalis Sudꝛvalliæ Curia dicitur.” 


The caſtle, which Giraldus ſaw, 
was raſed to the ground in the year 
1194, {ix years after his itinerary ; 
but it was ſoon rebuilt, | 


From the extent of the preſent ru- 
ins, I cannot conceive it to have been 


ſo much a caſtle of ſtrength and gran- 
deur, as a ſmall palace, calculated for 


the more refined and ſocial plea- 
ſures, 
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I be ruins are now incloſed in the 
beautiful park of Newton, belong- 


ing to Mr. Rice, and * the 


town of Llandilo. a 


\ 


The caſtle of Caraig-cennin ſtands 


four miles 8. E. from Llandilo, to- 
wards the black mountain: it is moſt 
ſtrongly ſituated, on the point of a 


lofty, craggy, inſulated rock, three 
ſides of which are wholly inacceſſi- 


ble: it is ſurrounded, at moderate 


but unequal diſtances, with moun- 
tains ; and the roads leading to it are, 
even now, but barely practicable. The 
fortreſs, of which there are great 
remains, does not occupy an acre of 

; 1 ground, 
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ground, for indeed the rock would 


not admit of more. 


This was doubtleſs a Britiſh build- 


ing; the remaining ruins confirm the 


ſuppoſition, as there is not the leaſt 


appearance of Gothic about them. 


Might not this impregnable rock 
have been the citadel of the Britiſh 
princes? and might not Dinevawr, 
from which it is not more than five 
miles diſtant, be their palace or Curia, 
according to Giraldus ? 


T could learn nothing in the coun- 
try, about the derivation of Cennin; 
D 3 there 
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there is no river of that name“ . I 
firſt thought of the ſaxon Nonnen, 
as it would then ſignify King's Caſtle; 
but that people never extended their 
power ſo far in Wales. Cennin may 
be the participle of the Britiſh Canu, 
and it might properly be called the 
ſinging rock, from its expoſition to 


the winds, 

The well in this caſtle is a ſingu- 7 
lar curioſity ; for, inſtead of a per- I mer 
pendicular deſcent, which might have beg] 

I lernid ons that Kennenn Riveret riſith in plac 
blake mountaine, and goith into Tewi, about med 
Dinever.” Leland's Itin. vol. 5. fol. 23. But fl 

I could hear of no ſuch river, nor could I diſ- oy 
cover any traces of it in any of the oldeſt maps. cave 


been 
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been made with much leſs trouble, we 
find a large, winding cave, bored 
through the ſolid rock. 


An arched paſſage, on the brink 
of the precipice, leads along the out- 
fide of the caſtle, with an eaſy flope, 
to the beginning of the perforation, 
which is in length 84 feet. 


The perforation is of various di- 
menſions; the breadth of it, at the 
beginning, is 12 feet, and in ſome 
places it is leſs than three, but, at a 
medium, may be eſtimated to be from 
five to ſix feet. In ſome parts, the 
cave 1s ten feet high ; in others, not 
D 4 more 
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more than four. The whole length of 
the deſcent through the rock is 150 
feet, but the declivity is unequal, 
ſometimes greater, and ſometimes 
leſs; but on an average, it may make 
an angle of about 30 degrees with the 
plane of the horizon. 


Notwithſtanding all this extrava- 


gant labour, there is ſcarcely water 


ſufficient for a ſmall family, nor does 
there appear, at preſent, any other re- 
ſource within the precincts of the 
caſtle. 


About eight or ten feet from the 
extremity of the cave, and four feet 
above 


/ 


above the ground, there is a ſmall 
baſon in the rock, which may con- 
tain ſomething more than a gallon, 
into which a little water is continu- 
ally dropping, in greater or leſs quan- 
tities, according to the ſeaſon of the 
year, or the ſtate of the atmo- 
ſphere. 


This could never anſwer the pur- 
poſes of the garriſon, and therefore 
we may conclude, as the perforation 
is continued beyond the baſon, that 
the ſcheme was either intended to 
have been purſued, or that it was 
dropped through deſpair of ſucceſs, 
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A poor woman in this neighbour- 
hood told me, ſhe had diſcovered, 
about a year ſince, with her plough, 
150 angular pieces of ſilver, at the 
foot of the preci pice, and that ſhe 
had given them to her landlord, 


Mr. Vaughan, of Golden Grove, near 


Llandilo. 


Mr. Vaughan was not in the coun- 
try; and though I made a diligent 


enquiry after theſe coins, as thinking 


they might lead towards the hiſtory 


of the caſtle, I could learn no cer- 


tain particulars about them. 


But, ſince my return, I have been 


informed, by a gentleman of Llandilo, 
who 


WI 
me 
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who was ſo obliging as to ſend me 
moſt of the particulars concerning 
the well, that the coins had been miſ- 
repreſented to me, and that they 
were of the times of Elizabeth and 
Charles the Firſt, and conſequently 
the common veſtiges only of the ci- 
vil diſſenſions in the laſt century. 


Notwithſtanding what I have ſaid 
of this extraordinary caſtle, I am 
aware, that there is no mention made 
of it in thehiſtory of Caradoc of Lhan- 
carvan, till the year 1248 ; when 
Rhys Fychan won it from the Eng- 
liſh, to whom his mother had ſome 


time before privately delivered it. 
D 6 „ This 
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This ſilence about Caraig-cennin 
appears at firſt remarkable, as the 
neighbouring caſtles of Llangadock 
and Llandovery are repeatedly no- 
ticed : but as the hiſtorian rarely 


ſpeaks of the foundation of a caſtle, 
and ſcarcely ever mentions one, ex- 


cepting it is beſieged or taken, this 
caſtle, from its uncommon ſtrength 
of ſituation, might not fall within 
the plan of his hiſtory, till the year 
1248. 


We now continued our route 
through a charming country, per- 
fectly cultivated on each ide of the 
- turnpike; 


We 


Ni 


b. 


01 


be 
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We had a view, on our left hand, 
of the ruins of Durflon caftle, ſituated 
on a large natural knoll, near the 
Towy; and ſoon after paſſed through 
Abergwilly, where is a ſeat of the 
Biſhop of St. David's, but which has 
nothing to recommend it, except the 
beauty of the neighbouring country, 


The fiſhermen, in this part of 
Caermarthenſhire, uſe a ſingular kind 
of boats, called Coracles. 


They are generally five feet and 
a half long, and four broad; their 
bottom is a little rounded, and their 
ſhape is exactly oval, Theſe boats 


are 
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are ribbed with light laths, or ſplit 


twigs, in the manner of baſket-work, 


and are covered with a raw hide, 
or ſtrong canvas, pitched in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent leaking. A 
ſeat croſſes juſt above the centre, to- 
wards the broad end. The men pad- 
dle them with one hand and fiſh with 
the other, and, when their work is 
finiſhed, bring their boats home with 
them on their backs. 

In riding > REY Abergwilly, we 
ſaw ſeveral of theſe phænomena in 


the ſtreet, with their bottoms up- 
wards, which at firſt ſight appedred 


like 


Ve 


Ci 
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* like the ſhells of ſa many enormous 
„ turtles. 

2 

_ Theſe boats are ſpecimens of the 
* original Britiſh navigation, according 
* 


to Cæſar, who made them turn to a 


. good account in his Spaniſh expedi- 
2 tion againſt Pompey ; for Cæſar's 
Is bridges over the Segre being hurried 
h 


away by the torrent, he tranſported 
his legions acroſs it in veſſels of this 
conſtruction. 


in 


« Imperat militibus Cafar, ut na- 
ves faciant cujus generis eum ſuperi- 
oribus annis uſus Britanniæ docuerat. 


Carine primum ac ſtatumina ex levi 
materid 


TTT 
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| materid ficbant ;. religuum corpus na- ſtr 
1 vum viminibus contextum coriis inte- thi 
4 | | ©: -- | gebatur. Bell. Civ. lib. * . ts 


Pliny, in his account of Britain, 
ſpeaks of a ſix days navigation in the 
open ſea with theſe coricles. © Tj- 
mæ us hiſtoricus a Britannid introrſus 
ſex dierum navigatione abeſſe dicit in- 
ſulam Miclim in qua candidum plum- 
bum provemat. Ad eam Britannos 

 vitilibus navigits corio circumſutis na- 
vigare.” | 
Plin. Hiſt, Nat. I. iv. c. 16. 


Caermarthen is a large and hand- 
ſome Welch town: I ſpeak by com- 
pariſon; 
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pariſon ; for, in general, the Welch 
ſtreets are. narrow and winding, and 
the decent houſes are too often in- 
termixed with the meaneſt cottages. 


Part of the caſtle is now uſed as 
the county gaol ; but there is nothing 
remarkable in the ruins of it. 

According to Giraldus, the walls 
of Caermarthen were raiſed with 
brick, but I could not diſcover the 
{ſmalleſt traces in the remains of them; 
though the redneſs of the ſtones at 
firſt deceived me, and inclined me to 
be of his opinion, 


He 
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He takes no notice of the caſtle, 


and perhaps there was none in his 


time, though it is generally ſuppoſed 
to have been founded in 1110. 


A long tone bridge croſſes the 
Towy from this town; but, like 
the common faſhion of the country, 
it is inconveniently narrow. 


The beauty of the country now di- 
miniſhes, and there is little worth 
attention in the road, till we arrive 
at Narbeth, a ſmall town, with ſome 
remains of a caſtle, in Pembrokeſhire. 
We had indeed a diſtant view, on our 
right hand, of the remarkable moun- 

tain 
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tain called the Ragged Rocks, the 
ſummit of which appeared circular, 
and like the ſtupendous ruins of a 
caſtle wall. 


About two miles forward we croſ- 
ſed the Cleddy, near which, on the 
right hand, appear the remains of 
Lauhaden caſtle, and on the left the 
fine woods of Slebach. 


It is peculiar to Picton caſtle, that 
it has always been inhabited. The 
preſent poſſeſſors are the Philips's, by 
whom it has been modernized, It is 


eſteemed one of the capital houſes 


in the principality ; but the ſtrongeſt 
curiolity 
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_ curioſity to examine modern archi- 
tecture will cauſe little interruption 
to a tour through Wales. 


Haverfordweſt is a large irregular 
town, built on the declivity of a 
hill, which is ſo ſteep towards the 
river, that the back windows of the 
ground floors in one ſtreet frequent- 
ly overlook the roofs of another. 


The caftle ruins are conſiderable, 
and preſent a grand object to the 
approach from Narbeth. 


As we were ſoon to traverſe a poor 
and miſerable country, we thought it 
prudent 


hi- 
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prudent to exchange a bank note at 
Haverfordweſt, to prevent the difh- 
culties which might otherwiſe at- 
tend our paſſing it: but even here 


we were delayed ſeveral hours be- 


fore we could get money for it: at 
length ten pounds were raiſed and 


offered for the note, provided I would 
endorſe it. 


Methodiſm has extended its bane- 
ful influence even to this remote an- 
gle of our iſland ; for two chapels, 
of the different perſuaſions of Weſley 
and Lady Huntingdon, flouriſh at 
Haverfordweſt ; they ſeem to be de- 
dicated to their tutelar ſaints, for 
they are only diſtinguiſhed by the 
names 
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names of their patrons. Both cha- 
pels are regularly crowded ; but whe- 
ther ſuperſtition, novelty, or curio- | 
ſity is the cauſe, I ſhall not pretend MW ve 
to determine, I am unwilling to W fit 
attribute it to the neglect of the pa- for 
ſtors of the eſtabliſhed church, nor 
can I give credit to that vulgar re- 
port. Is | 


I have ſince ſeen, in the moſt re- ſto 
tired ſpots of this country, a wretched in 
cottage nearly burſting with the full- us 
neſs of its congregation ; and multi- 
tudes, in a heavy rain, ſwarming about 
the outſide, imbibing, with gaping 
mouths, the poiſonous tenets of a 


mechanical preacher, which 
4 —. 
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creeping on, 
Spread, like a low-boen muſt, and blot the ſun, 


We made an excurſion from Ha- 
verfordweſt to Harbarſton Haikin, 


ſituated on the broadeſt part of Mil- 
ford Haven. 


The little harbour of Harbarſton 
is generally full of veſſels, which ex- 
port from it corn, coals, and lime- 
ſtone; and we found no difficulty 
in hiring a convenient boat to carry 
us to Pembroke. 


We failed acroſs the haven of 
Milford, ſo well known for its mag- 


nitude and ſecurity. It appears like 
2 an 


1 


an immenſe lake, for the mouth not 
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being at any diſtance viſible, the whole 

haven ſeems land-locked ; the mouth 
opens to the ſouthward, and the ha- 
ven extends itſelf eaſtward *. 


* As the fortifying this harboury and erecting 
an arſenal, docks, &c. is a ſubject that has been 
much canvaſſed of late years, and indeed aſcheme 
of that kind has been attempted to be carried into 
execution, at a conſiderable national expence; it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve, that although Mil- 
ford Haven is one of the fineſt harbours in Eu- 
rope, large enough to contain the whole navy of 
Great-Britain, quite ſecure againſt all winds, 
with good anchoring-ground in every part; yet 
the entrance, which is a mile and three quarters 
broad, is much too wide to be properly defended 
againſt an enemy: was that even practicable, 
perhaps the ſcarcity of timber in its neighbour- 
hood would be a powerful objection againſt 
making it a naval ſeaport. 


There 
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There is nothing bold or pic- 
tureſque on the ſhores of it; they are 
neither mountainous, nor woody; 
the land round the haven conſiſts of 
ſmall inequalities of ground, pretty 
well cultivated, though ſometimes 
raried with large furze brakes. 


The view of Pembroke and its ca- 


ſtle, from the river, 1s very grand. 


The town is ſituated upon the ridge 


of a long and narrow rock, gradu- 
ally aſcending” to the higheſt point, 
on which ſtands the caſtle, at the 
edge of the precipice. If I may com- 
pare ſmall things with great, it reſem- 
bles much the ſituation of Edinburgh. 

E The 
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The caftle is a Norman ſtructure, 
mixed with the early Gothic: the 
principal tower, which is uncom- 
monly high and perfect, has even 
its ſtone vaulted roof remaining. 


This fortreſs was built by Girald, 
Conſtable of Windſor, anceſtor of 
Cambrenſis, who thus ſpeaks of its 
prior fortification: 


« Primus hoc caſtrum Pembrochiæ 
Arnulpbus de Montgomery, ſub Anglo- 
rum rege Henrico primo, ex virgis et 


ceſpite tenui, ſatis exile conſtruxit. 


* Arnul- 
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Arnulphus of Montgomery ori- 
ginally founded a caſtle at Pembroke, 
in the reign of Henry I. but it was 


a flight rampart, only raiſed with 
ofiers and turf.” IT negleQed to ſee 
Carew. Caſtle and Tenby in this 
neighbourhood, which, from deſcrip- 
tions I have ſince heard of them, 
greatly regret. 


We returned with the tide to Har- 


barſton, and by the ſame road to 
our quarters at Haverfordweſt, thro”. 
an incloſed but unpleaſant country, 
near the little pariſh of Harold- 
ſton, which may poſſibly have 

E 2 


taken 


26 1 
taken its name from King Ha- 
rold. | 


TOUR 


There is a_ particularity in the 


dreſs of the Pembrokeſhire women, 


which, becauſe it differs from the reſt 
of the Welch, I ſhall deſcribe. 


. * = 4 
The women, even in the midſt of 


ſummer, generally wear a heavy 
cloth gown ; and inſtead of a cap, a 


large handkerchief wrapt over their 


heads, and tied under their chins. 


- On firſt ſeeing this fantaſtic head- 


f 


POE 2 was 


dreſs, I really imagined that there 


W. 


part 


Ja- 
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was an epidemical fwelling or tooth- 
ach in the country, 


It is poſſible that this faſhion might 
originate from Flanders, as Pem- 


brokeſhire was formerly ſettled by 


Flemings. In that low country, 
this head-dreſs might have been 


thought a neceſſary preſervation 


againſt the damps, and a national 


prejudice: may have continued it, in 


Wales, for more than ſix centu- 
ries. 


This cuſtom is certainly peculiar 
to Pembrokeſhire; for in the other 
parts of Wales, the women, as well 

| 4 Ik as 
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_ * by 


afterwards met, at Llandrindod wells, 
three old ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, who ſupped with us, under 
the ſhade of their beavered umbrel- 
lags, The general prevalence of this 
latter cuſtom recalled to my memory 
the fabulous hiſtory of Giraldus, con- 
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as the men, wear large beaver hats, 


with broad brims, flapping over their I ch 
ſhoulders. | in 
| | 5 ol 
Nay, even ſome of the better ſort to 
of people affect this covering; for 1 m 
tra 


cerning beavers being found on the 
Tyvy banks, in Cardiganſhire, and 
might induce a ſtranger to give ſome ¶ wor 
kind of credit to the legend. 


From 
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hats, From Haverfordweſt the road leads 
their through a miſerable” country, leav- 

ing a ruined tower of Roche caſtle 

on the right hand, and winds down 
- ſort to the beach of Niwegal, about the 
for 1 midway towards St, David's: it then 
wells, WM traverſes a mountain, and deſcends to | 
our. the romantic little harbour of Sol- 
inder vath, which is a cove, ſurrounded 
brel- with high and barren rocks, 
this 4 
nory Giraldus relates a curious eireum- 
con- ftance, which happened to the beach | 2 | 
2 the of N iwegal, about fixteen years be- 1 


and 


fore his itinerary, in the following 
words: 


ſome 
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e Per ſabulum as Niwegal tranfi- 
vimus, ubi et ea tempeſtate qua Anglo- 
rum rex Henricus & ecundus in Hiber- 


nie finibus Bycmavil, nec non et aliis 


fere cunctis partum illarum portu- 
bus ab occidente marinis, res contig t 
non indigna memoratu. Ex nimia ni- 
mirum præter ſolitum procellæ vehe- 
mentia, ſabuloſis Auſiralis Cambria 
littoribus ſolo tenus ſabulo audatis, lons 
gis operta retro ſeculis, terre facies 
apparuit, arborum in ipſum mare ſli- 
pites ſlantium undique præciſarum, ic- 
tuſque ſecurium tanquam beſterni, ter- 
ra quoque nigerrima, lignaque trun- 
corum bebens fimillima.” | 


« We 


trees 


marh 
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We then traverſed the ſands of 
Niwegal, where (at the time that 
Henry the Second was compelled, on 
account of the ſtorms, to winter in 
Ireland), and in many other ports of 
the weſtern ſhores, -occurred an 
extraordinary phænomenon; for, a 
very violent tempeſt drove the ſands 
from the beach, and expoſed land to 
view, which. had been covered for 


many ages. 


Here were now ſeen, trunks of 
trees ſtanding in the ſea, with the 
marks of the axe as viſible on them, 
as if. they been lately felled: the 
earth. was extremely black, and the 


E 5 wood. 
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ſame circumſtance, though in a leſs 
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wood of the trunks reſembled ebony, thr 
both in colour and hardneſs.” it 


I have been the more particular in 
citing this extract, becauſe I have 
heard, from good authority, that the 


degree, has been ſometimes obſerved 
in modern times. The whole coun- fou 
try is now ſo barren of wood, that 


ſcarcely a tree is to be ſeen within ral 


ſome miles of Niwegal. 


A ſtreet of wretched cottages, one 
of which is the inn, compoſes the 
city of St. David's. I had ſo little 
notion of its being the biſhoprick, 
| that 
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that I enquired in the ſtreet, how far 
it was to St. David's. The reader 
will eaſily give me credit, when he 
hears that the palace and cathedral 
ſtand below the town, and cannot 
be ſeen from it. 


The biſhop's palace, which was 
founded in the reign of Edward the 
Third, is now an immenſe ruin ; ſeve- 
ral of the apartments are uncommonly 
large, the walls of which are ſtill en- 
tire. The whole parapet is Gothic, 
and open in arches like that at Swan- 
ſea, a circumſtance peculiar to theſe 
two remains of antiquity, 
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The nave of the cathedral was 


built in the reign of king John ; 
the circular arches of it are remarkably 


wide: but the other parts of the 


church have been the production of 


different ages, as the variety of 
architecture plainly demonſtrates. — 
Biſhop Vaughan's chapel was annexed 
to it in the time of Henry the Eighth, 
and has 4 light elegant roof of ſtone, 
quite perfect. There are ſeveral an- 
cient monuments, both within the 
church, and among the ruined chapels 
without. Edmund, earl of Rich- 
mond, father of Henry the Seventh, 
lies under a raiſed tomb, near the 
middle of the choir, and at a little 

| : diſtance 
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diſtance from it is the monument of 
Owen Tudor. 


The choral ſervice is performed in 
this cathedral twice a day, but is ſel- 
dom attended by any congregation. 
The whole church is in a very dirty 
and ſlovenly condition: part of it is 
not paved, and the graves are raiſed 


within it, in the ſame manner as in 


common churchyards *. 


There is ſomething ſimple and 
pleaſing, in the idea of ſtrewing flow- 


There is probably ſome little fee due to the 
church, for burying within the walls of the 
cathedral, which is readily paid by the Cam- 
brians, for the honour of laying their bones 
under the ſame roof with Owen Tudor. 


ers 
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ers and ever - greens over the grave 
of a departed friend, which is the 


univerſal cuſtom. in theſe parts. 


With faireſt flow'rs, whilſt ſummer laſts, 
I'll ſweeten thy fad grave. Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flow'r that's like thy face, pale primroſe ;. nor: 
The azur'd hare-bell, like thy veins ;. no, ner 
The leaf of eglantine; which not to flander,. 
Outſweeten?d not thy breath. | 
| SHAKESPEARE'S CYMBELINE.. 


- . 


But when we ſaw the faded plants, 
rotting on the new-raiſed earth, with- 
in the walls of the church, it became 


offenſive and diſguſting. 


- I cannot better expreſs the dreari- 


neſs of this country, than in the 


words of Giraldus, who lies buried 
at 


»Y 


at St. David's; but poor Cambrenſis 
was unknown to the officiating vi- 


cars, and conſequently his tomb, 


«© Hic etiam angulus eff ſupra Hi- 
bermicum mare remotiſſimus; terra 
ſargſa, ſlerilis et infecunda : nec ſyluis 
veftita, nec fluminibus diſtindta, nec 
pratis ornata : ventis folum et procel- 


lis ſemper expofita.”' 


“The land about this remote an- 
gle on the Iriſh ſea, is rocky, barren, 


and fruitleſs; it is neither clothed 


with wood, varied with rivers, nor 
beautified with meadows, but con- 
ſtantlyexpoſed to ſtorms aad tempeſts.” 


This 
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This melancholy deſcription is a 


juſt picture of the whole face of the 


country, with a few exceptions only, 


for more than eighty miles. 


"The wetten © coat of Wales d 


mountainous, with ſteep or perpen- 
dicular cliffs towards the Iriſh ſea. 
In croſſing the few rivers in this 
dreary part of our route, we had a 
ſharp deſcent from one mountain, and 


a quick aſcent to another. The road 


is commonly within view of the ſea; 
and ſometimes of the Iriſh coaſt. 


Few incloſures are to be ſeen in 


the neighbourhood of St. David's, 
and 


— 
— 


1 
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and the property 1s regulated in .a 
manner different from that of the 
open fields in England: for here is 
no common feed, and every proprie- 
tor has a private right to the paſture 
of his own ground only, and to no 
other. 
This circumſtance is attended with 
much inconvenience, both to the 
owners of the lands and to the tra- 
veller. For, there being no common 
ſhepherd, all the horſes, ſheep, and 
even poultry, are ſtaked at the end 


of a line to the ground, in order to 


prevent mutual treſpaſſes. The conſe- 
quence 


"x" . 4 * 
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quence of this is, that the ropes fre- 
quently croſs the high road, and en- 
tangle the feet of the horſe of the 
unwary rider. 


I made a ſhort excurſion from St. 
David's, to ſee y maen fgl, or the 
ſhaking ſtone, mentioned by Gibſon : 
it lies near the moſt weſterly point of 
St. David's head. Its ſhaking was cer- 
tainly a liſus nature, as it is a frag- 


an 
ment fallen from the upper rock. 3 
in 

This ſtone has long ſince been im- 
moveable, but never could be ſo cu- 4 
rious as the famous rocking ſtone at que 
Stonehenge in Wiltſhire; equa 


That 
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That alſo was occaſioned by an 


accident, for the ſtone was one of 
the great impoſts of a Trilithon, the 


mortoiſes being ftill viſible at each 
end of it; one of its pillars was, by 
fome means or other, forced out of 
its upright poſition, and the impoſt 


conſequently falling, pitched firft on 


one end, and then fell back on the 


altar, on which it remains perfe& 


and unbroken, and in ſuch exact 
equilibrium, that it may till be put 
in motion with a fingle hand. 


The weight of the two ftones in 


queſtion, appeared to me to be nearly 


equal, 


| Fiſgard 
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Fiſgard ſtands upon the point of a 
mountain, from which there is a 
ſteep deſcent (cut from the preci- 
pice) to its little harbour, at the 
mouth of the Gwyne. 


Within two miles of Newport, a 
beggarly town, ſituated under the 
ruins of a ſmall caſtle, the road paſſes, 
eloſe to the remains of four or five 
Druid ſepulchres, or altars; the ſtones 
are large, and were originally ſup- 
ported with four upright pillars, like 
the legs of a table: they are all with- 
in the circumference of about frxty 
yards, and one of them is nearly per- 
fect. 


Theſe 


Our tel 


ſepulch 


the and 
ſatisfac 
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, ' Theſe monuments lie on the left 
hand of the road, in an encloſed field, 
which, in Engliſh pronunciation, is 
called Daertinman. 


In a ſmall field, between Newport 


and its harbour, is another monu- 


ment, ſtill larger, and quite perfect, 


es, of the ſame kind; the upper ſtone 
ve is ſhaped like a muſhroom, and is 
nes upwards of nine feet in diameter *. 


The landlord of the hovel where we baited, 
at Newport, on conducting us to theſe ſtones, me 
aſked our opinion concerning them: and, on | \; 
our telling him, we conjectured them to be the 
ſepulchral monument of ſome great man among 
the ancient Britons, he anſwered; with much 
atisfaQtion, that he entirely agreed with us, 
and doubted not but, upon digging, the ſkeleton 
of a huge giant would be diſcovered. 


There 
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. There are many others fimilar in 
this neighbourhood but by a miſin- 
formation, which is too common in 
Wales, we were directed beyond 
them, and the day was too far ſpent 
for us to return to ſee them. 


We found the accommodations ſo 
villanous at Fiſgard and Newport, 
that we thought it prudent to con- 
tinue our ſtage to Cardigan. 


The old croſs, mentioned by Gib- 
| ſon, remains in the churchyard at 
Nevern; but we could not find either 
| the inſcribed ſtone, on the north 


| ſide of the churchyard, or the in- 
ſcription 
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ſcription in the church; nor could we 
learn any intelligence of them, 


The church at Nevern has no 
pavement in it, and the frequent 


burials, in the manner of St. David's, 


have raiſed the ground within, ſeven 
or eight feet higher than it is with- 
out, 


This pariſh is pleaſantly ſituated, 
on the banks of the river Nevern, and 
backed by ſome fine ſhady hills : we 
aſcended one of them, and, by a bad 
and intricate road, arrived at Cardi- 


In gan, having paſſed through the dirty | 
village of St. Dogmael, formerly fa- | 
Jn 


mous 
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mous for its abbey, ſome ruins of of 
which ſtill remain, and which the the 


river Tyvy divides from Cardigan- beer 
mire. 5 

f 1 

| Moſt of the ancient monuments more 

in theſe parts have lately been de- then 

ſtroyed, and converted to private uſes; follo: 

for, though the whole country is a from 


quarry, it is generally of late, and for tx 
therefore of no advantage in build- broad 


ing. the fl, 

5 | feet it 

Cardigan ſtands upon a gentle emi- with 

nence, riſing from the Tyvy, | over their 
which there is a handſome ſtone only 

naked, 


bridge. Part, of the outward walls 
es L of 


— 
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of the caſtle is ſtill remaining, but 


the materials. within have long ſince 
been removed, 


We rode from hence to Llangoid- 
more, and ſending our horſes from 
thence, round to Llechryd bridge, 
followed a beautiful ſhady path, cut 
from the precipice of the Tyvy bank, 
for two miles. This river runs in a 
broad and tranſlucid ſtream, between 
the ſloping hills, which are about 200 
feet in height, and wholly covered 
with wood, from the water's brink to 
their ſummits, This ſylvan ſcene is 
only once interrupted by a lofty, 
naked, and projecting rock, on which 

F ſtand 
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ſtand the romantic ruins of Cilgar- 
ran Caſtle, and which, by its ſingular 
contraſt to the reſt of the view, gives 
a finiſhing to a delicious landſcape *. 


Cilgarran was originally fortified 
by Roger Montgomery, who, with 


* The variegated walk, by the ſide of this river, 
and, indeed, the whole ſcene, bears a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance tothe ſituation of the celebrated Pers- 
field : and though the ſtream below is not fo 
wide, nor the rocks on each fide ſo awfully grand, 
yet, the beautiful verdure of the one, and the 
tranſparent clearneſs of the other, make ample 
amends; to which if we add the magnificent 
ruin of Cilgarran caſtle, I think Llangoidmore 
will loſe little on the compariſon. Was J indeed 


to ſpeak from my own feelings, I ſhould give this 


ſpot the preference, on the whole, to any we ſaw 
in Wales, and more particularly fo, as very little 
has been done to ornament and improve nature, 


notwithſtanding its abundaat capabilities. 
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William Fitzoſborne, led the Nor- 
man van, at the battle of Haſtings. 
He was created earl of Shrewſbury ; 
had vaſt poſſeſſions in Pembroke and 
Cardigan ſhires, and a grant from 
William the Conqueror, of whatever 
he could win from the Welſh in 
Powis. 


We met our horſes at Llechryd 
bridge, a little below which, are ſome 
large and expenſive works, lately 
ereted by a company, for the pur- 
poſe of making tin plates. 


From theſe works the beauty of 
the river diminiſhes, but we were in- 
F 2 formed, 
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formed,that, at ſomediſtanceupwards, 
the Tyvy is fill more pictureſque. 


However, here we left it, and fol- 
lowed our coaſting road, through a 
miſerable country, that would ſcarce- 
ly bear any other incloſure than earth 
and turf, All the high lands are fo 
expoſed to the weſtern ſtorms from 
the Iriſh ſea, that vegetation is check- 
ed by them, and even the hardy 
plants of thorn and elder are here 
never ſeen without blaſted tops. 


Furze fences have lately been in- 
troduced, and we ſaw ſog is. of them 
thrivevery well he ea 


teh banks. 
. 
18 I think 
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I think it much to the credit of 
the inhabitants of this inhoſpitable 
coaſt, that, what can be cultivated 
of it, is improved, as far as art and 
manure can aſſiſt it. Small is the en- 
couragement of agriculture on this 
mountainous tract, where the pro- 
fits will ſcarcely repay the labours of 
the induſtrious huſbandman! From 
many parts of theſe hills we plainly 
diſcovered the high lands of Ireland. 


The town of Llanarch confiſts of 
a few ſtraggling cottages, but the 
name ſerved us as a guide to Aber- 
yſtwith: for we ſoon found it neceſ. 
lary to be previouſly. acquainted-with. 
24 every 
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every place in our rout ; as we could 


ſeldom get any farther intelligence, 
from the few people we met on the 
road, than. to the next town or vil- 
lage. But indeed, the intricacies of 
this ride were frequently relieved by 
Proper direQion-poſts. 


We now left a deep and ſhady dale 
on the left hand, and ſoon after de- 
ſcended to Aberayron. 


From hence, the ſhore becoming 
more level and agreeable, the road 
quickly paſſes by the intrenchment of 
4 ſmall caſtle, half bf which has long 
ſince been waſhed away by the ſea. 
9 | There 
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There are ſeveral old encampments 
in this neighbourhood, on the moun- 
tain tops ; and I forgot to notice one, 
which ſtands about the midway be- 


tween Cardigan and Aberayron it is 
very large, and has a ſecond circu- 


lar intrenchment within it. 


About two hundred yards on the 
left hand of the road, and two miles 
beyond Llanruſted, are two ſup- 
poſed Druidical ſepulchral monu- 
ments ; they are upright ſingle ſtones, 
and one of them, when perfect, mea- 
ſured eleven feet in height above the 
ground, and five feet fix inches in 


breadth. 
F 4 Aber- 


N 
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Aberyſtwyth is ſituated, on an eaſy 
elevation, in the midſt. of a broad 
vale, at the mouth of the river Yſt- 
wyth. All the towns beginning with 
Aber denote their being near the 
mouth of a river ; for Aber, in Welſh, 
is a ſmaller ſtream, diſcharging itſelf 
into a greater, or into the ſea, 


This town carries on an inconſi- 
derable trade, at preſeat for the bar 
of the haven is ſeldom practicable 


Hor large veſlek, excepting in ſpring 


tides, The herring- fiſnery flouriſhed 
here about thirty years ſince, but 


that fiſh is now a ſtranger to the 


coaſt. 


There 
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There is a ſeaſon, in the warm 
months, for bathing at Aberyſtwyth; 
and the beach, which has an eaſy 
and regular ſandy declivity, is very 
ſuitable for that purpoſe. 


Part of the old wall of the town 
is remaining, but all the facing ſtones: 
have been taken away. The caſtle 
has undergone the ſame fate, and the 
ruins of it are now trifſing, except 
one, a Gothic tower, the ſhell of 
which remains for a ſea marx. 


According to Powel, Gilbert 
Strongbow built a caſtle on this 
F 5 ſpot, 
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ſpot, ſo early as the year 1107, 
to ſecure his newly acquired poſ- Ta 
ſeſſions, - which was deſtroyed and cer 
levelled to the ground in 1142. hig 
We learn, from the ſame hiſtorian, Abi 
that the preſent caſtle was founded yea 
by king. Edward I. in 1277, a few the 
years before his complete conqueſt of WM to g 
Wales. 


| Tt 
A regular modern ravelin is ad- ed, 
vanced before the gateway, which ſome 
was perhaps thrown up in the time are r 


— 
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of the proteQtorſhip, at which time © the 
the caſtle was garriſoned by Crom- © their 
well's ſoldiers, they 


The 
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The ſpurious ſepulchre of the bard 
Talieſſin, who flouriſhed in the ſixth 
century, and which ſtood near the 
highway, about four miles from 
Aberyſtwyth, has, within theſe five 
years, been entirely plundered, and 
the broken ſtones are now converted 
to gate-poſts, 


It is certainly much to be lament- 
ed, that the antiquities in theſe and 
ſome other parts of the principality 
are not better preſerved. How can. 
the inhabitants be ſo negligent of 
their real intereſts? and why will 
they deſtroy the almoſt only induce- 

F 6 ment 
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ment for ſtrangers to viſit this mi- 


tr 

ſerable coaſt 2 * m 
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From Tal y bont, our late long pl, 


tædium began to find ſome relief 
from a chearful ſylvan ſcene, which | 
conducted us by the ſides of two a 


waterfalls, near Gwellyn-gwin bridge, en 
to the banks of the Dovy. ſu 
| are 

The proſpect before us is now en- fie 


chanting; while the ſtriking con- 


* This rage for the deſtruction of Pagan re- 
mains, is attributed by ſome to the zeal of the 


CIO 
modern Methediſts who abound in theſe parts. 
Perhaps this conjecture, ridiculous as it at firſt the 
appears, may not be totally without foundation. Per 


For to what abſurd and contemptible lengths 
has not fanaticiſm been carried in all ages 


. traſt 
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traſt of the preſent object, to the 


melancholy waſte we have lately 
left, makes us more ſenſible of the 
pleaſing tranſition, 


Ihe navigable Dovy runs through 


a broad expanſe of rich meadows, 
encircled with a majeſtic chain of 
ſuperb mountains, the ſlopes of which 
are beautifully chequered with corn- 
fields, paſtures, and large woods. 


A ſmall land flood prevented my 
crofling the Dovy at this ſpot, where 
there is a conſiderable iron-work, to 


Penhal ; for which reaſon, I follow- 
ed 


ed the rocky and pictureſque road, 
to Machynlletn. 


I was here informed, that the old 
church at Penhal, which was partly 
built with the ruins of the adjoining 
Roman fortreſs of Kevan Caer, had 
been taken down about ſix years, and 
that a new church had been erected 
with the materials. The preſent 
church is wholly covered with a 
ſtucco, by which the Roman * 
are concealed from view. 


Machynlleth lies in a ſmall ver- 
dant plain, ſurrounded with moun- 
tains. It ſtands in the extreme weſt 

angle 
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, angle of Montgomeryſhire, and the 
bridge from the town carried us in- 

to Merioneth. 


I cannot omit a ridiculous cir- 


cumſtance, which occurred to us: at 
the inn of Machynlleth. 


A gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood politely introduced himſelf to 
us, and hearing we travelled to ſa- 
tisfy our curioſity, civilly offered to 
gratify it, as far as he could. It 


was natural for me, among other 
things, to enquire about the roads 
and the inns : I therefore aſked him, 


if there were a good houſe at our 
next 
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next ſtage. He anſwered, there were 


many, Mr. Lloyd's, Mr. Powell's, 


Mr. Edwards's, &c. I ſtill enquired 
which was the beſt: he replied, they 
were all very good: but to make him 
explicit, I perſiſted in aſking him, 


whether either of them was as pro- 
per, as that in which we were. 
% Sir !” ſaid he, with a peeviſh ſur- 
priſe, '** ſhould you take this houſe 
for a Gentitleman's?” 


I quickly explained myſelf, and 
begged his pardon. We might in- 
deed have travelled through the 
whole country with a conſtant ſuite 
of recommendations; and this gen- 
tleman 
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tleman preſſed us to accept of his to 
his hoſpitable friends; but it did not 
agree with our plan, nor had we re- 
ſolution enough to ſacrifice our time 
to a daily ſucceſſion of jolly company. 


* 


Leaving Machynlleth we ſoon 
found ourſelves in a truly alpine val- 
ley; the rapid torrent, roaring over 
a bed of broken rocks, and now and 
then interrupted by immenſe frag- 


ments, from which it fell in conſider- 
able cataracts; the woody and exalted 
precipices on each ſide of the river, 
and the mountain brooks continually 
rattling about us, formed a miniature 
picture of the romantic road between 


Aigues 


mile in length, and is at leaſt a thou- 
ſand feet high. 


6% ron 
Aigues belles and mount Cenis. To- 
wards the extremity of this beautiful 
ſcene, the huge mountain of Cader 
Idris preſented its naked, craggy and 
prominent cliff, full to our front. 
I never ſaw an object more awfully 


ſublime y it extends more than half a 


The road paſſes under part of this 
gloomy and tremendous precipice, 
on the right hand, within ſight of a 
large lake on the left, and cloſe to 
the brink of a ſmaller *, It then 

cCroſſes 


* This ſmall lake, which is counted bottom- 


leſs, is called the Pool of the Three Grains, from 
| three 
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croſſes an arm of Cader Idris, and, 
with a quick deſcent of two rocky 
miles, ends at Dolgelley. Part of 
this latter path leads through a thin 


oak wood, which hangs over an im- 


petuous torrent, foaming down a rug- 
ged declivity as ſteep as the road. 


three immenſe ſtones lying near it, by the ſide of 
the road. The common people aſſured us, with 
great gravity, that theſe were only three grains of 
gravel, which the giant Idris finding uneaſy in his 
ſhoes, ſhook out at this paſs, where he ſtopped 
to drink. I mention this ridiculous ſtory, .as it 
ſerves to ſhew the extravagant ideas which the 
Welch ſtill entertain of the ſize of their ancient 
giants; for each ſtone is larger than mdſt of 
their houſes. Upon better information] was told 
this water had been ſounded, and that it is in re- 
ality about ſixty. fathoms deep. The three large 
rocks near it are undoubtedly fragments ef the 


impending mountain detached from it, many _ 


immenſecragsof which appearat preſent ready to 
fall on the head of the paſſenger, 
The 


es ere sen 

The wretched town of Dolgelley is 
finely ſituated upon the Avon's bank: 
the vallies around are richly inter- ria 
ſperſed with woods and decent houſes, thi 
while the mountains bound every to: 

proſpect from the town, at irregular 

diſtances. _ | f 


| Cader Idris, from the quickneſs of 


its aſcent and the nearnefs of its firm. M 
mai 


mit, appears much higher than it 
really is; many people, on this ac- 
count, have conſidered it as the high- 
eſt mountain in Wales, but Snowden 
18 indiſputably higher. 


I could learn no intelligence of its 


real perpendicular elevation: but I 
ſhould 
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ſhould think, it muſt be more than 
half a mile above the level of the 
river at Dolgelley, which receives 
the tide at a ſmall diſtance below the 
town. 


There appears ſome ſpirit in the 
flannel trade in this neighbourhood, 
which extends its buſy influence for 
many miles round the country. 


We now paſled near the poor re- 
mains of Vennar Abbey, or Kinner, 
according to Speed, and crofling the 
river Mothvaye, ſoon traverſed ano- 
ther alpine vale, 
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About five miles from Dolgelley, 
(a few large Scotch ſirs, on each ſide 


of che road, marking the ſpot) we 
turned upwards on our left, to ſee a 
Waterfall behind a ſmall houſe of a 


widow Vaughan. This cataract is 


broken into two broad parts; the 


upper deſcends about thirty-five feet 
upon a ſmall craggy ridge, and the 
lower about twenty feet, into a 
romantic baſon, encircled with per- 


pendicular, or impending rocks: a 


fine wood ſurrounds it, and ſome of 


the largeſt trees project their ſhady 
branches over the precipices of the 
caſcade, 
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Returning to the high road, we 
ſoon croſſed a bridge, under which 
the torrent rattled from the above 
caſcade, down a ſteep declivity, and 
through large disjointed fragments, 
towards the river. 


We quitted the valley two miles 
farther, and aſcended a barren and 


diſmal mountain : the road continued 
— loneſome and melancholy for ſeveral 
a miles, but at length conducted us to 
of Ja comfortable little inn, at Tan y 
ly Bwlch. 

My companion's curioſity led him 


to turn to the right hand from nearly 
ng the 


in a quarter of a mile of one another. That of 


rock to . not near ſo wide as the former, but 
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the ſummit of the mountain, which 


is called Pen maen, towards the falls hot 
of the rivers Mothvaye and Cayne, iſh 
He found the road exceedingly bad; whi 
Dol 


but his troubleſome ride was amply 


repaid by the objects in purſuit ; the we! 


cataracts were very deep, and fell in have 


broad ſheets of water, through a va- cade 


ried i of woods and rocks“. the n 
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* Theſe remarkable cataracts zre each of In a 
them the fall of a whole river, and ſituated with- 
(Owar 
the Mothvaye forms two very broad ſheets 
of water, divided about half way down by a ridge I much h. 
in the rock, each part being alſo beautifully bro- © 159 to 2 


ken by frequent crags projecting through it: ¶ Giflicult 


this whole fall may be about ſeventy or eighty N furro, 
feet-in depth. (cription, 
That of the Cayne is a continued hop fall from I "ills in tl 


much 
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Theſe waterfalls are near a farm- 
houſe, called, according to the Eng- 
liſh pronunciation, Tydungladus, 
which lies in one of che roads from 
Dolgelley to Tan y Bwlch ; but if 
we had followed that route, we muſt 
have neglected ſeeing the other caſ- 
cade behind Mrs. Vaughan's houſe, 
the name of which is Do! y myllyn. 


In an excurſion, from Tan y Bwlch 
towards Harlech, we deviated a lit- 


much higher. I ſhould imagine it muſt be from 
150 to 200 feet high, but the bottom is of very 
vifficult acceſs. The ſcenery, which immediate- 
ly ſurrounds them both, is noble beyond de- 
(cription, producing a fine contraſt to the naked 
kills in their neighbourhood, 
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tle from the road, to ſee the Rhaidr 


du, or black cataract, ſo called from 


the colour of its water. 


This is a fall of the rivulet Velen- 
ryd, about forty feet in depth : a re- 
gular baſon, ſemicircled with rock, 
and ſurronnded with a thin grove, 
receives it, The reſt of the valley is 


poor and unincloſed ®, 


As we approached Harlech, the 
road became ſcarcely praQticable ; it 


* The river firſt ruſhes foaming down a ſteep 
channel in the rock, for the length of about 300 
feet before it comes to the precipice, over which 
it falls, in a large ſingle ſheet, into a beautiful ba- 
ſon. The bottom of this cataract is alſo of very 
difficult, if not dangerous, acceſs. b 

Was 


idr 
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was literally a ſtair-caſe path, worn 


on the {ide of a ſteep precipice of a 


craggy and disjointed mountain. 
We had as yet ſeen no caſtle fo 
perfect as this at Harlech ; the ſhell is 
entire, I have no doubt, but that the 
preſent fortreſs was erected by Ed- 
ward the Firſt: the embattled tur- 
rets, the Gothic and nearly horizon- 
tal windows, the terrace which ſur- 


rounds it, and the whole form of 
the building, declare it to be of that 


age. It is ſituated on a very high rock 
projecting in the Iriſh ſea: the deep 
foſſe, on the eaſt or inland ſide of it, 


has been formerly excavated, and 
G 2 worked 
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worked to a een with im- 
menſe labour; for on this ſide only 


it ſeemed pregnable. There are a few 


flying arches over the gateway, which 


are circular, 


When we reflect on the natural 
ſtrength of this caſtle, and the almoſt 
impaſſable mountainous roads which 
lead to it, we muſt be aſtoniſhed 


at the raſhneſs of an earl of Pem- 


broke, who dared attempt the ſiege 
of it, for Edward: the Fourth, in the 


year. 1468. We muſt be till more ſur- 


priſed when we learn, that it was ſoon 


ſurrendered to his attacks, though 


they were carried on without the aſ- 
ſiſtance 


— 
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fiſtance of gunpowder ; for the mili- 
tary uſe of that murderous combuſti- 
ble was ſtill undiſcovered, though the 
compoſition was not unknown. 


This earl of Pembroke, the year 
following, was defeated at Banbury, 
by the earl of Warwick and duke of 
Clarence, and, after being beheaded 
by them, was buried in Tintern abbey. 


Sir John Wynne, in his hiſtory 
of the Gwedir family, quotes the fol- 
lowing Britiſh lines, on the ravages 
that were committed by him through 
the counties of Merioneth and Den- 
bigh. | | 
| G 3: Hard - 
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| Hardlech a Dinbech winder Wy, th 
Vn Cunnev, | = 


Nanconway yn farwor, 
Mil a phedwarcant mae Jor 
"= thrugain ag wyth rhagor. 


At Harlech and Denbigh every By 
| houſe was in flames, and Nanconway 

in cinders ; one thouſand and four 

hundred from our Lord, and _y 
and eight more.“ | 


In order to avoid the goat track of 
our morning ride, we returned over 
the ſands of the Traeth Bychan, 


which are paſſable only at low water. 


- Tt is remarkable, that we had hi- 


therto never deviated from the true 
3 line 
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line of our route, when alone; and 


that we ſeldom failed of doing it, 
when we employed a guide. 


Our preſent Cicerone from Tan y 
Bwlch conducted us wrong both to 
and from Harlech; and on our re- 
turn we were obliged to have guide 
upon guide, before we ventured to 
croſs the ſands, which are by nomeans 
difficult when known, but which, 
from . their ſhifting and quickneſs, 
are intricate and dangerous to ſtran- 


gers. 


A Welch guide blunders through 
his route, and leſt his knowledge 
G4 ſhould. 


mT 9.45.2; 

ſhould be ſuſpected, will make no en- 
quiry about it, till he himſelf is really 
alarmed; and then he becomes more 
terrified, than thoſe he pretends to 


conduct. 


This was the preciſe ſituation of our 
Farlech attendant, for we could not 
| perſuade him to advance a ſingle ſtep 
before us, either over the ſands or 
through the waters of the Traeth 
Bychan, which is an arm of the ſea, 
of conſiderable breadth, even at the 
loweſt ebb. | 


This was the fourth guide which T 


we had engaged: the firſt was from atten 
Caer- 
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Caerphyli te the Pont y Pridd, for 
which we had no occaſion, if we 
had taken the moſt agreeable road: 
he happened to be very intelligent. 


I took another from St. David's 
to the Maen ſigl, for which too there 
was no occaſion, as the thing itfelf 
was not worth ſeeing. But, though 
the diſtance was not more than two 
miles from St. David's, yet the guide 
could not find the ſtone, till he had 
left me within 200 yards of it, and 
enquired at a diſtant cottage after it. 


The third voluntarily offered to 
attend my companion from St. Da- 
G 5 vid's 


eri 

vid's to Fiſgard, and this laſt loſt 
the right track in ſuch a manner, 
that I, though alone, arrived at Fiſ- 
gard half an hour before him, not- 
withſtanding the Maen gl led me 
three miles about. 


The ſepulchre near Harlech, men- 
tioned by Gibſon, is ſtill called Coe- 
ton Artur, and, by the deſcription 
of the country people, remains in 


Hatu quo. 


The other monuments near Mich- 
neint mountain are much injured by 
time and violence. I did not attempt 
to ſee them, on account of the dif- 
ficulty 
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ficulty of the road from Feſtiniogg, 
from which they are diſtant about 
three miles. I was informed at this 
laſt wretched town, that a Mr. 
Vaughan had lately dug up the 
ground under one of them, but that 
he could not diſcover the ſmalleſt 
veſtiges of. any human interment. 
They might perhaps have been erect- 
ed in memorial only of a battle on 
that ſpot, the tradition of which is 
{till current. 


We were induced, by the cleanli- 
neſs of our little inn, and the atten- 
tive complacency of the landlady, to 


ſleep three nights at Tan y Bwlch. 
G6 This 
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This is a ſingle houſe, in the pariſh | 
of Feſtiniogg, and about three miles 


below it: the river Dryryd divides 
the inn from the pariſh church of 
 Maynturogg ; it lies in a deep and 
narrow valley, betw een the moun- 
tains, which are but moderately 
clothed with wood, excepting near 
the houſe, where the ſylvan walks, 
amid the craggy precipices, are ex- 
tremely pictureſque“. 

* This place would afford a charming retreat 
for a painter, delighting in romantic nature, as 
its environs abound with ſcenes every way pic- 
tureſque. Woody hills, naked mountains, rocky 
zrivers, foaming cataracts, tranſparent lakes, ruin- 
ed caftles catch the eye, on every ſide of this ſe- 
queſtered ſpot, which ſeems to want nothing, but 
fine weatherand a ſerene ſky, to afford as rich ſtu- 


dies as the neighbourhood of Tivoli or Freſcati. 
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At a little diſtance from the inn, 


on a woody mountain's ' ſide, is a 
pleaſant ſeat of a widow Griffith; 


and here I cannot but confirm the. 


remark of the author of the Letters 
from Snowdon, that the women in 
this country generally ſuryive the 


men, who commonly fall an early 


facrifice to intemperance. A heavy 
glutinous ale has charms enough to 
debauch the ſenſes of the whole prin- 


cipality. In our journey, we fre- 


quently found the moſt retired ale- 
houſes filled with the middling gen- 
try, who count it unbecoming their 
character to retire ſober. * The poor, 


through neceſlity, reap the benefit of 
their 


of 
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their climate, and live to advanced 


ages, while the-richer heir ſeldom 


waits long for the poſſeſſion of his 


eſtate, and ſeldom long enjoys it.” 
Sir John Wynne, who wrote about 


the year 1600, complains againſt this 

vicious cuſtom of his countrymen, 
and, ſpeaking of an ancient feſtival, 
| ſays, that my anceſtors ſpent the 
day in ſhooting, wreſtling, throwing 
the ſledge, and other acts of activity, 
and drinking very moderately withal, 
not according to the healthing and 
gluttonous manner of our days.” 


We now traverſed a deſolate and 
cloud = capt country; but as it 
hap- 


ane 
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happened to be, low water, we 
avoided ſome of theſe mournful 
mountains, by deſcending on the 
ſands of the Traeth Mawr, which 


carried us to the Pont Aberglaſlyn, 


which divides Merioneth from Caer- 


narvonſhire, 


This bridge is one wide ſtone arch, 
and is built over a roaring water-fall, 
from two perpendicular precipices f. 


Here 


+ The author of the letters from Snowdon 
ſeems to have confounded Pont Aberglaſlyn 
with another remarkable arch called the Devil's 
Bridge, which is thrown over a deep glen, be- 
tween Aberyſtwith and Llanidlos in Montgo- 
meryſhire, but of which we had no intelligence, 
till ſince our return. According to our informa- 


tion, 
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Here we pauſed the grandeur 
of the ſcene before us impreſſed a 
filent admiration on our ſenſes, — 
We at length moved ſlowly onward, 
_ contemplating the wonderful chaſm. 
An impending craggy cliff, at leaſt 
800 feet high, projects from every 
part of its broken front ſtupendous 
rocks of the moſt capricious forms, 
and ſhadows a broad and tranſtucid 
torrent, which - rages like a cataract, 
tion, this bridge connects two lofty precipices, and 
being lately in a very ruinous ſtate, the county 
thought proper to rebuild i it. The difficulty of 
ſtriking a centre over ſuch a depth muſt occur 
to every one, and therefore the architect pru- 
dently formed a centre upon the old arch, on 
which the preſent bridge was built, The timber 


frame being removed, the two arches, one under 
the other, make a very ſingular appearance. 


amid 
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amid the huge ruins fallen from the 
mountain. 


The disjointed fragments of the 
oppoſite declivity, cruſhing their 
mouldering props, ſeem ſcarcely pre- 
vented from overwhelming the nar- 
row ridge, which forms the road 
upon the brink of the flood. 


The romantic imagination of Sal- 
vator Roſa was never fired with a 
more tremendous idea, nor has his 
extravagant pencil ever produced a 
bolder precipice. 


Leaving with regret this ſublime 
and unparalleled paſs, which contt- 
nues 
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nues for near a mile, we purſued 
our route through the miſerable town 
of Bethkelert, over a rocky deſert 
at the foot of Snowdon, and by the 
edge of two takes, one of which com- 
mands attention from its ſize and the 
ſcenery around it, to Llyngwennyn 
bridge, near which is a pictureſque 
water- fall. | 


A vale begins now to open, which 
gradually ſpreads itſelf into the plea- 
fant and rich country around Caer- 


narvon. 


The ſtreets of Caernarvon are 
neat and clean. The preſent town 
| | was 


are 


Was 
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was founded in a peninſula on 
the Angleſey ſtrait, by Edward T. 
who fortified it with a wall and 
caſtle, on the complete conqueſt of 


Wales. 


The ſhell of the caſtle is entire, 
and is a fine object, being faced with 
a bright and durable ſtone : I could 
not learn from whence this beautiful 
ſtone was brought ; but it certainly 


came from a diſtance, as the houſes 


of Caernarvon are built with a coarſe 
rag ſtone, or brick. Every part of 
the caſtle is Gothic, and the walls of 
it, and of the town, ſtill retain their 


original whiteneſs. 
I 


Strangers 
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Strangers are ſhewn the tower, 
famous for the birth of the firſt Eng- 
| liſh Prince of Wales, Edward II. But 
ſurely the birth of ſuch a degenerate 
and daſtardly tyrant reflects little ho- 
nour on the caſtle of Caernarvon. 


A broad and pleaſant terrace ſur- 
rounds the walls of the town, which 
formerly contributed much to the 


ſtrength of it, as the outward wall 


of the platform had an embattled 
parapet towards the water. 


A turnpike road, to which we had 


been long ſtrangers, carried us with- 
in almoſt a conſtant view of the 
county 
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county and ſtrait of Angleſey, to the 
city of Bangor, a ſmall town, with 
ſome decent houſes in it. 


We might have left Bangor a mile 
on our right hand, by following a 
nearer road, which would have con- 
veyed us directly to the ferry, which 
eroſſes into Angleſey, 


As J had, in a journey from Ireland, 
traverſed this iſland, and ſcarcely 
found any thing worthy attention 
in it, excepting Druidical remains, 
which had nothing either certain or 
wonderful in them, we tk the di- 
rect road from the ſtarving inn at 
Porthatheu to Beaumaris. 

I ſuſ- 


79 
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1 ſuſpect that many of our Druid 
antiquaries are by far too ſanguine 
in their favourite purſuit, and that 
they attribute to religious uſes what 
was originally intended only for pri- 


vate advantage. 


A profuſion of learning has been rig. 
expended upon the Carneds of Wales, W par 
when I am convinced many of thoſe © per 
heaps of ſtone were piled together, MW wo, 
for no other reaſon than that the reſt Y jv, 


of the field might afford a clearcr Y not 
paſture. | heng 
of ſt 

In the melancholy waſte between 
Pont Aberglaſlyn and Llyngwennyn, Be 
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I obſerved many modern Carneds, 
which had been thrown up in large 
piles by the induſtrious inhabitants, 
for that profitable purpoſe. | 


I paſs no reffection on the ſingle 
monuments, or on the circular up- 


right ſtones, which abound in moſt 


parts of this country, Theſe may 
perhaps deſerve notice; but a ſtranger 
would ſcarcely make them the prin- 
cipal object of his tour, as they will 
not bear a compariſon with Stone- 
henge or Abury, either in magnitude 
of ſtones, or regularity of deſign. 


Beaumaris ſtands in the pleaſanteſt 
part of the iſland, and is a handſome 


town, 
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| town. The caſtle, which was built of 
| by Edward I. is ſo entire, as to give in 
a perfect idea of the plans and uſes WE 
of the fortreſſes of that age: and fly 
| even the little chapel on the welt the 
ſide of the quadrangle, and the ad- tow 
! | | joining oratories connected with it, bef 
71 are in ſingular preſervation. The to p 
| caſtle is flanked on all ſides with a in 


| ſtrong wall, and round towers at re- 
| gular diſtances, the interval between 
4 it and the outer wall being about 
fifty feet wide. All the arches which 
ſupport any weight, as in the gate- 
ways, doors, &c. are Gothic. 


We may naturally conclude that 


the Gothic architects thought no form 
of 


s, 
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of arches ſo ſtrong as their own ; for 
in the caſtles founded by Edward I. 
we ſee none circular, excepting a few 
flying arches ; which, detached from 
the walls, and ſpringing from the 
towers of the gateways, are advanced 
before the parapet, and ſerved only 
to protect the beſieged on the parapet, 
in caſe the gate ſhould be aſſailed. 


This is the principal diſtinction 
between the Norman buildings in 
South Wales, and the Gothic in 
North Wales. In the firſt, the cir- 
cular arches ſupport the heavy parts, 
and in the laſt, they ſupport nothing. 


H 1 en- 
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I entirely agree with Mr. Barring- 
ton, that the plans of the Welch 
caſtles, founded by Edward the 
Firſt, were borrowed from the 
Aſiatic fortreſſes which that prince 
had ſeen in the Holy Land, becauſe 
they are preciſely ſimilar to many 
which Le Brun hath copied and in- 
ſerted in his valuable travels, 


But that the pointed arch derived 
its origin from that country, as ſome 
have pretended to prove, I can by no 
means aſſent to; for nothing of that 
kind appears throughout all Syria, 
in any of the Saracen buildings; nor 


even in the Chriſtian, except in the 
ruins 


a 
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ruins of the two churches at Rama 
and Akari, both which were founded 
by the European croiſaders. 


Others maintain that this ſtyle of ! 
architecture was brought into Spain * 
by the African Moors; but in the | 
Mooriſh remains in that country, as 
I have been well informed, the arches 


are always circular. The cathedrals 
of Burgos and Toledo are indeed 
Gothic - but it is well known, that 
thoſe fabricks were erected in the 
reign of Ferdinand the Third ; the 
firſt in the year 1222, and the laſt 
about the year 1240. 


H 2 
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: It is much eaſter to deſtroy an hy- 
potheſis than to ſupport one: but, 
for my own part, I ſee no reaſon 
why this mode of building might 
not have originated in the northern 
parts of Europe, as probably as in 


either Aſia or Africa. And does not 


the term Gothic, which is univerſally 
adopted by all the modern languages, 
and applied to this particular ſtyle, 
ſeem to confirm my conjecture? 


Moreover, I may add, that the 
old writers were of this opinion, and 
have uniformly attributed the pointed 
arch to the Goths; and among others, 


Vaſari, in his account of architec- 
ture, 
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ture, has the following obſervation 
on it: © BQueſta maniera fu trovata 
da i Gothr, che per aver ruinate le 
fabriche antiche et morti gli architetvi 
per le guerre, fecero dopo chi rimaſe 
ke fabriche de gugſia maniera; le quali 
girarono le volte con quart! acuti, et 


riempierons tutta Italia di queſta ma- 
ledixxione di fabriche.” 


« This method of building was 
invented by the Goths, who, having 
deſtroyed both the ancient edifices 
and the architects, during their erueł 
invaſions, conſtructed the preſent fa- 
bricks, in the faſhion which they now 
appear in. They turned their arches 
| H 3 to 
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to a ſharp and pointed angle, and 


filled all Italy with this prepoſte- ſt 
rous and unnatural mode- of archi- w 
tecture.“ ſu 
We croſſed the Menai ferry at 

Beaumaris, and a four miles ride over thi 
the ſands at low water, where the Pe: 
true path was ſufficiently pointed out ib] 
by poſts at proper diſtances®, carried is 
us to the Iriſh turnpike at Llanäber It « 
in Caernarvonſhire, | ove 

wit 


* Theſe ſands however are ſo extremely level, 
that they are in a manner inſtantaneouſly over- 
flown when the flood comes in; travellers there- E 
fore who intend croſſing them, ſhould make ex- 
act enquiries concerning the tides, aninattention 


to: which has been fatal to many. 


At 
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At the foot of Penmaen Mawr 
ſtands a ſmall inn, the landlord of 
which is a ſenſible and ingenious 
ſurveyor. 


It was under his inſpection, that 
this famous road has been lately made 
perfectly good, and as ſecure as poſ- 
ſible. It is broad and excellent, and 
is cut along the fide of a cliff (which 
it divides in two parts) impending 
over the Iriſh ſea, and is guarded 
with a wall. 


But it is not in the power of hu- 
man art to remove all danger from 
this tremendous paſs, For large frag- 

H 4 ments, 
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ments, frequently falling from the 
upper precipice, ſometimes interrupt F1 
the road, and ſometimes are impetu- me 
ouſly driven through the parapet in- do 
to the ſea, I ſaw many inſtances of tha 
theſe horrible fractures, which had in 
been recently made. ſtat 

3 , nat 

I was informed by the landlord, or 


that he had lately attended an Eng- ſeal 


lich gentleman, to the ſummits of alw 
Penmaen Mawr, and of Snowdon, 
in order to take their elevation, The \ 


perpendicular height of the firſt is nuts 
1400 feet, and of the latter, ſome- 


thing about 1300 yards above the ſea 


level. 
It 
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It may appear extraordinary, that 
J have as yet taken no notice of the 
mountains of Plinlimmon or Snow- 
don; when: it muſt have been ſeen, 
that I was at the feet of both :—bur 


in truth, the atmoſphere was ſo con- 


ſtantly obſcured, whether from the 
nature of the mountainous country, 
or from the general cloudineſs of the 
ſeaſon, that their upper parts were 
always hidden from our view. F 


We had a glimpſe, for a few mi- 
nutes only, of the ſummit of Cader 
Iris from Dolgelly. 


H 5 During 
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During our abode amid thoſe fir-, 
perb mountains, neither ſun nor ſtars 
appeared to our ſight for ſeveral days; 
and, wrapt up in an impenetrable 
miſt, we were perpetually enveloped 
with a twilight obſcurity, Our ſitua- 
tion was like a ſcene of enchantment, 
impreſſing a ſuperſtitious ecſtaſy on 
our ſenſes, while we contemplated 
the ſublime operations of nature 
around us. | 
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But on our emerging from theſe 
Somantic viſions, the firſt view of the 


. cheerful rays of the long abſent ſun 
gave an inexpreſlible refreſhment to 
our ſpirits— it ſaluted our immediate 

| approach 
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a ſingle beam of light had been per- 
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THROUGH WALES. 155 
approach to the yale of Caernarvon, 
We changed the climate in an in- 
ſtant—we breathed a freer air, 


Here I ſenſibly felt the force of an 
expreſſion in the whimſical life of 
Benvenuto Cellini, which directly 
occurred to my memory. He had 
been long impriſoned, in a dark ſub- 
terraneous dungeon, in the caſtle of 
St. Angelo at Rome. He bore with 
fortitude his miſerable deſtiny, and 
would have been even eaſy with it, if 


mitted to enter his melancholy den: 
in vain he prayed for a momentary 
view of the ſun; his cruel guard de- 
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nied him that common privilege. At 
length a dream repreſents the glori- 


ous luminary to his ſight, when, in 
a tranſport, he exclaims O brilliant 
orb! whom I have ſo long ardently 
languiſhed to behold ! Henceforth let 
me gaze on thy brightneſs for ever, 
though blindneſs be the conſequence! 

The fituation of Conway is ex- 
ceedingly fine : it lies on the bank of 
a noble river, and in the centre of 
1 beautiful vale, well cultivated and 
woody. 75 3 


Here we found a conſiderable al- 
teration in the manners of the people. 
Ao. We 


le. 


Ve 
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We were now in the great Iriſh 
road ; the article of eating was dou- 
bled in our bills, and the door of our 
inn was crowded with beggars. 

2 * 
I don't recollect to have ſeen one 
beggar before in the whole tour; the 
common people were indeed poor 
enough, but they ſeemed contented 


with their lot, and were always wil 


ling to anſwer our enquiries, with- 
out the leaſt expectation of any re- 


ward: they never aſked for it; and 
when we ſometimes gave the half- 


clothed wretches a ſhilling, they re- 
ceived it with an awkward ſurpriſe, 


and were, ſo confounded that they 


could 


%. 
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could only expreſs their thanks in 
tears of gratitude. 


The town of Conway is ſmall, and 


indifferently built; it was fortified: I 
with walls which ſtill remain, and. tl 
a caſtle, by Edward the Firſt. f 


The plan of the caſtle is eaſily: 


traced; it ſtands on a rock cloſe to tt 
the river; the ruins are very large, * 
but the moſt remarkable room in it, 
is the great hall, which is 129 feet in 1 
length, and 31 feet 4 inches in breadth; he 
the height was 22 feet from the floor 


to the point of the Gothie vault, ſix 
ſtone arches of which are ſtill per- 
| fect. 
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THROUGH WALES. 55 
fect. There are three chimneys in it. 
The form of this hall is irregular, 
and appeared to me to be three ſides 
of a decagon. It was conſtructed 
in this manner, becauſe the ſhape of 
the rock would not admit of ſo much 
fpace in a right line. 


On the ſouth fide of the caſtle, 
the towers are partly founded on the 
rock, and partly on the ſteep decli- 
vity of it, and one of them remains 


a very ſingular ruin: the lower part 
has flidden down the precipice ſome 


years ſince, and lies in large frag- 
ments on the ſands beneath, while 


the upper part of the tower conti- 
nues 
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nues perfect, and projects at leaſt 20 


feet beyond the walls below. 


It appears, at firſt ſight, wonderful 
how it can continue a moment in its 
preſent impending poſition; but it is 
thus preſerved, by the firmneſs of 
its cement, and the ſtrength of the 
inward foundation. | 


As Cheſter fair was now approach- 
ing, the inns of Conway: were filled 
with linen merchants from Ireland; 


and as there were not beds for the 


whole company, a party of them; 
not unwillingly, ſacrificed the night 
to Bacchus, in the adjoining room 
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to. my chamber: the melody of a 
blind harper, accompanied with the 
Welch ſongs of the maid of the inn, 
encouraged the libation ; which, to 
my agreeable ſurpriſe, was unattend- 
ed with either. riot or noiſe. This 
was the only harp I heard in the 
principality: both the inſtrument and 
voice were perfectly pleaſing, and 
the muſic, being truly Welch, was 
plaintive and melancholy. I thought 
my ſituation ſo happy, that I did not 
lament the interruption of my ſlum- 
bers, or wiſh the harmonic ſociety at 
a greater diſtance, 


I made 


. 
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I made a diligent enquiry through 
all Caernarvonſhire for the Glyder 
mountain, which Gibſon has parti- 
cularly. deſcribed, and which, from 
its ſingularity, I much more wiſhed 
to have ſeen, than the ſummits of 
either Plinlimmon or Snowdon : 
theſe a: conſtant hazy atmoſphere for- 
bade us even to attempt. I could, 
however, learn no certain intelligence 


about it, neither from the name, nor 
from the deſcription of it. 


On the utmoſt top of this moun- 
tain, according to the continuator of 


Camden, who ſaw it, is a prodigi- 


ous pile of ſtones, many of which 


are 
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are of the magnitude of thoſe at 
Stonehenge. They lie in ſuch an 
irregular manner, croſling and ſup- 
porting each other, that ſome peo- 
ple have imagined them to be the 
remains of a vaſt building; but Gib- 
ſon more naturally ſuppoſes them to 
be the ſkeleton or ruins of a moun- 
tain ; the weaker parts of which may 
have been worn away in a ſeries of 
ages, by the rains and meltings of 
the ſnow, 


On the weſt fide of the ſame moun- 
tain, he ſpeaks of a remarkable pre- 
cipice, adorned with numerous equi» 
diſtant columns, formed to that ſhape 


by 
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by the almoſt continual rains, which 


this high rock, being expoſed to the 


weſterly ſea wind, is ſubject to. 


Notwithſtanding the ſituation of 
this mountain ſeems to be pointed 
out by the laſt line, and though its 
phznomena are ſo peculiar, yet we 


were obliged to leave the country, 


without gaining the ſmalleſt know- 
ledge of it. 


We croſſed the wide ferry at Con- 
way, which brought us into Den- 
bighſhire, and traverſed a hilly coun- 
try, till we came within eight miles 

of 


W 
this 1 
clivit 
rent: 
along 
ſame 
but 1 
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ot St. Aſaph, when we entered the 
fertile vale of Clwyd. 


We paſſed over Penmaen Roſs in 
this morning's ride, where the de- 
clivity is ſtcep and the road indiffe- 
rent: a nearer path is cut, for horſes, 
along the ſide of the ſea cliff, in the 
ſame manner as at Penmaen Mawr ; 
but it is ſo formidably narrow and 
unprotected, that few people dare 


truſt themielves or their horſes on it. 


The city of St. Aſaph, in Flint- 
ſhire, is a neat and pleaſant village, 
ſituated on an elevated bank of the 

Clwyd : 


166 


lineſs. 


An excurſion carried us to the 
large and well-built town of Holy- 
well, ſo called from the famous 
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Clwyd : the cathedral has nothing to 
recommend it, but a proper clean- 


ſpring of St. Winifred. 


This ſpring is ſo ſtrong, that it 
actually flows at leaſt a ton of wa- 
ter in a minute, which has been ex- 
perimentally proved. But the whole 
legend of the ſaint is a mere modern 
invention; for Giraldus, who never 
neglected an opportunity of celebrat- 
ing Welch miracles, is entirely ſilent 


2 
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on this head, though he lodged one 


night at Baſingwerk, within a mile 


of Holywell. 


The counteſs of Richmond, mo- 
ther of King Henry the Seventh, 
founded the elegant little cloyſter 
which covers the well; and over it 
a chapel, which is now uſed as a 
public ſchool*. 

In 


* The well is ſtill in ſome eſtimation, parti- 
eularly among the Catholics, for the ſalubrity of 


its ſpring ; and not without reaſon, if we may 


credit the numerous trophies of hand-barrows, 
crutches, &c, which adorn the roof; and which 
have been left at different times by pious pa- 
tients, whoſe faith contributed undoubtedly not 
a little, towards making them whole, 


The 
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In our return, we ſtopt to ſee Ryd- 
land Caſtle, a ſmall ſquare fortreſs of 
Norman architecture, in which there 


The waters are made uſe of internally and 
externally, and both at the ſame time; ſo that, 
according to the Author of the Bath Guide, 


„Wdbile little Tabby is walking her rump, | 
4 The ladies are drinking out * the pump.” 


As this baſon is open to all comers promiſ- 
cuouſly, the ceremony of ablution ſeems to be 
performed, by both ſexes, without much regard 
to delicacy; a thin linen ſhirt being the only 
covering made uſe of by either. While we were 
here, we were entertained with the fight of a 
fine ruſtic Venus, emerging from the tranſlucid 
waves, whoſe cloſe-clinging wet drapery ſhewed 
her firm and athletic limbs, to ſuch advantage, 
that we could not avoid telling her, we preſumed 
ſhe bathed merely for pleaſure z but ſhe aſſured 
us, notwithſtanding appearances were ſo frongly 
in her favour, that ſhe came there for a violent 


rheumatiſm, for which ſhe had found great 


relief, It is certainly a fine cold- bath. 
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Is no appearance of any; Gothic ad- 
dition. It was rebuilt by Henry the 
Second ; and Giraldus, in his Itine- 
rary, was nobly entertained in it, 
foon after it was faniſhed, 


This caſtle is noted in hiſtory, for 
the famous ſtatute enacted in it by 
Edward the Firſt, in the year 1284, 
for the better government of his 


newly-acquired dominion ; and the 
preamble of this ſtatute informs us 
of the entire ſubjection of Wales. 


Leaving the Iriſh road at St, 
Aſaph; we ſoon arrived at the pic- 
tureſque town of Denbigh, which 
| I 1s 
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is built on the declivity of a lofty 
bill, on the higheſt point of which 
are the ruing of a ſtrong caſtle of 
the time of Edward the Firſt. The 
| principal gateway is a beautiful Go- 
thic arch, and the king's ſtatue re- 
mains in a niche over it, in the ſame 
manner as at the caſtle of Caernarvon; 
The original town ſtood upon 
this hill, and the walls of it are till 


viſible ; but at preſent the pariſh 


church only remains on it, near which 
is the unfiniſhed ſhell of a larger 
church, with a nave and two aiſles, 
which appears to have been begun 
in the fifteenth century. It is now 


a ruin, 
Ruthin 
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« Ruthin' is a large and populous: 
town on the Clwyd : it was formerly 
protected with a Gothic caſtle, but. 


the remains of it are. very trifling, 


- About five miles from Ruthin we 

quitted-the charming vale of Clwyd, 
which for beauty and richneſs is not: 
excelled by any ſpot of the ſame mag- 
nitude in the whole land; It is well 
wooded and well inhabited, and the 
river runs 3 the whole length 
of i it. 


This delightful vale is of an oval 
ſhape, twenty-ſix miles in length, and 
about eight wide in its broadeſt part; 
12 it 
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it is wholly bounded with high hills, 


excepting towards the Iriſh ſea, where 
it ends in a marſh at Rydland, | 
Our ſcene was now changed to a 
mountainous heath, which however 
plentifully ſupplies the. lower coun- 
tries with coals and led. 


The deſcent of this hill, towards 
| Wrexham, overlooks, the extenſive 
level of the vale. royal of Cheſhire. 
At the foot of it, we paſſed Offa's 
dyke, or the Claudh Offa, which 1s 
very viſible on each fide of the road: 
it was thrown up by order of Offa, 
king of the Mercians, in the eighth 
century, 
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century, as a boundary between his 
and the Britiſh territories, This 
dyke began at Baſingwerk in Flint» 
ſhire, and ended at Chepſtow, being 


a line of more than a hundred and 


fifty miles, 


"Wrexham is a handſome and well- 
built town, ſurrounded: with an in- 
cloſed and fertile country. The 


church is large, and was erected in 


the reign of Henry the Seventh. 


The tower is 140 feet high, and is a 


beautiful ſpecimen of the florid or 
reformed Gothic, which taſte began 
to prevail about the time of that 


king, when the windows were made 
BY broader, 


eens 24.1AY TO! U 
chroader, and tefs pointed at the top, 
Ahr arches being more rounded at 
their fprings; and a with an 
Westen e t r. L 5 


I have called this the . 


Gothic, not on account of its = 
-a better ſtyle, but becauſe it a 
variation from the then — 
% 


Within the church is an ancient 
tone monument of a man at full 
length, wick his legs extended, antl 
a fword parallel with them, the hilt 
ef which is in the right hand; on 
the left hand is a ſhield with a lion 


| found ourſelves on the banks of the 
Dee, between the mountains, 
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or wolf rampant, and round it are 
ſome large Saxon characters, which 
would be legible, if the monument 
were placed in a proper light; but 
at preſent it lies under the gallery 
Kaircaſe, whither it was brought, 
about forty years ſince, from the 
walls of the church-yard. 


We left a large new-built feat of 


Sir Watkin Wynne's on our left 


hand near Ruibon, and ſoon after 


Llangollen is a miſerable town, 
but romantically ſituated in a ſmall 
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dale cloſely environed with moun- 
tains, which are finely varied with 
woods, rocks and torrents, . On. the 
point of one of them, juſt above the 
town, are the ruins of the caſtle 
Dinas Brin, but the badneſs of the 
weather prevented my inf NG 8 
bn. n rg 


The river Dee is a noble object, 


8 as ſeen from the bridge at Llangollen: 
it rages furiouſly down the broad, 


ſhelving, ſolid rock, which is worn 
to a kind of gloſſy poliſh by the run 
of the water, and which forms the bed 
of the river for a conſiderable ſpace. 
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On our arrival at the inn at Llan- 
gollen, we found it in the poſſeſſion 
of ſome mourners, who were juſt re- 
turned from the funeral of a friend; 
however, ſome tolerable * re- 
mained fot us. 


2167 
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The diſmal ſolemnity of theſe 
weeping countenances ſoon evapo- 
rated, and the ſorrows and ſenſes of 
the company were quickly drowned 
in large potations of ale. Such is 
the general concluſion of a Welch 
meeting, whether it be merry or 


melancholy. 


51 was here informed, that a burial 
was eſteemed the moſt profitable 
I 5 funQion 
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function of a Welck dergyman. 
The neighbours and relations of the 


deceaſed attend in large numbers at 
the funeral, and make conſiderable 


"offerings to the officiating prieft ; for 


they are taught to believe that their 
reſpe& to their friend's memory is 
in proportion to the oblations they 
. noo! eee e glg 


Though the man, who was here in- 


terred, was but a common tradeſman, 


yet the collection at the church 
amounted to more than five pounds. 


This cuſtom is evidently derived 


from the ancient maſs-money collect- 


8 ed 
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ed for purgatory.indulgences, and it is 
fortunate for the clergy of Wales, 
whoſe income is generally moderate, 
that the ſuperſtition has ſuffered no 
reformation. 


We now aſcended the long nar- 
row ridge of a mountain, which ſoon 
brought us within fight of Chirk 
eaſtle. 


The ancient outward walls and 
towers of this caſtle ſtill remain, but 
the court or quadrangle has at dif- 
ferent times been made habitable : 


the apartments range all around it, 
and the principal ſuite of rooms are 


I 6 grand, 
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Ga | Chick ale v was Sie by Ro- 7 
ger Mortimer in the thirteenth, cen- SY 
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tury, who uſurped large poſſeſſions 
in this country from bis Welch ward. 
It ſtands on a lofty eminence, com- 

manding a rich. and extenſive view | _. 

over part of the counties of Cheſhire | 


and Shropſhire, and nearly in the * 
centre of a park, which the proprie- f 
tor, Mr. Middleton, is now levelling N 
and n, to the preſent ws | © 
From "IRE a 1 ride c 
over a loneſome, mountainous heath, ut 
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at length brought us into the vale 
of Llanrhaidr. We were adviſed 
to take a guide through this tedious 
anon, for oval we and have 
deen in a continual uncertainty, 
without a poſſibility of inquiring for 
4 0 of the ways „ I Lone 
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8 JJanrhaids we rode along 
the bank of the river on the north 
ſide for nearly five miles, to ſee the 
noble cataract, called, by way of 
eminence, Piſtill Rhaidr ; for Rhaidr 
means a cataract, and the river is ſo 
called on account of the rapidity of 
its torrent, and Piſtill ſignifies a wa- 
ter · fpout. Mn 

On 
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On dur approach towards it, ne 
ther the fize of the river, nor the 
firſt view of the fall, which we ſaw 
at the diſtance of two miles, gave us 
any idea anſwerable to our expecta- 
tions; but as we advanced, a noble 
theatre of naked perpendicular rock 
opened its grand femicircle to our 
ſight: in the middle of it fell the 
Piſtill Rhaidr, in a large body of 
water, from the amazing height of 

two hundred and forty fret, 


This cataract may be divided into 
three parts: the firſt fall deſcends 
about one hundred and fixty feet, 
upon a ridge in the precipice; the 

water 
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water next breaks through a large 


natural arch of the rock, over which 


A man might walk, though not with- 
out difficulty and danger; and foams 
into a ſmall baſon about twenty-five 
feet lower; it then rages through an 
Horizontal chaſm, and, falling, forms 
the river below, 


| There is another conſiderable caſ- 
cade of the river within a few yards 
of the bottom of the rock, which, in 
any other place, from the water-wear 
of the rocky fragments and the mag- 
nitude of them, would claim its pro- 
per attention. 


A little 
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A little below, ſtands a craggy in- 
ſulated column, cloſe to the river's 
brink, which the frequent inunda- 
tions from the Piſtill RRaidr" have 
worn to that pictureſd que figure, by 
waſhing awaythe ſurrounding mould. 
Mr. Brydone, or the Canonico Re- 
cupero, might poſſibly determine, in 
how many thouſand years the rock 


to) 


could acquire its preſent dlevatibit®. 


\  ®ltisa compliant juſtly due to the vicar of 
Llanrhaid r, Dr. Worthington, to mention that, 
under his patronage and influence, a ſmall build- 
ing has been erected near this famous caſcade, 
for the convenience and ſhelter of travellers in 
this precarious climate, and that a new and 


nearer road is carrying on from the town to the | 
Piſtill, the old one being exceeding bad. The Fs 
roads indeed in general, within the circle of this abc 


gentleman's neighbourhood, bear the marks of 
an active and public-ſpirited magiſtrate. 
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Llanvyllyn is a neat and decent 
town, ſituated in a pleaſant valley of 
Montgomeryſhire. From hence, by | 
an-indifferent road, through another 
valley, and over the deep river Vurn- 
wy, we arrived at Welch Poole, a 
large, populous, and well-built town, 
at a ſmall diſtance from the Severn. 


This famous river is navigable to 
the quay of Welch Poole, which is 
about two miles from the town, and 
which is at leaſt 200 miles from its 
mouth at the Briſtol channel. 


Powis Caſtle ſtands about a mile 


above the town: the gardens are laid 
Out 
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' Both the gardens and buildiogs 
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out in extenſive. parallel terraces, 
hanging over each other, in the taſte 
introduced by King William, and 
bordered with fantaſtic yews, and 


ther formal ever-greens. 


The caftle is ſtill inhabited, but 
has more the appearance of a lang» 


neglected manſion, than that of a 


comfortable houſe. 


are in ſuch a mournful decay, that 


we thought our time ill ſpent in vi- 


ſiting them. The proſpect from the 
raſtle is etenſive and fine, over a 
We 
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We were told at Welch Poole, 
that the preſent lord intended to re- 
form the whole; and indeed we ſaw 
ſome preparations for that purpoſe, 
as a large quantity of unpacked boxes 
of furniture, and a long narrow gal- 
lery in the firſt court, refitting far a 


ball- room. 


We croſſed che Severn about two 
miles from Welch Poole, over a 
long narrow bridge, and ſoon reached 
-the neat little town of Montgomery. 


On our approach to it, the town, 
and the caſtle above, 1ituated on a 


| high rock, the fide of which, to- 


wards the town, is thinly chequered 
with 
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with trees, dae a very — 
rev view. 


There is but one ſign of. an arch 
in the whole ruin: it is of a win- 


dow, and appeared to me, from the | 
remaining ſprings of it, to have been of 
5 | TH vic 
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On a mountain fil above the caſ- the 


> tle, and overlooking it, is a large 
double intrenchment; I obſerved ano- 


ther on this ſide of Llanvyllyn, and = 
another S. W. from Welch Poole. in 1 
8 we! 
Leaving Montgomery, we ſoon pri 


deſcended into a beautiful valley, di- 
5 verſified 
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verſified with the Severa meadows 
and paſtures, and bounded, on each 
ſide of the river, with moderate hills, 


generally mantled with wood. 


'There are no remains of the caſtles 
of Delevorn and Caerſuſe, in the 
vicinity of Newtown ; the intrench- 
ment of the firſt appeared to us, from 
the oppoſite ſide of the Severn, in 
our road through the valley. 


Materials for building being rare 
in this country, the neglected caſtles 
were ſoon effeQually plundered for 
private uſes. The houſes are here 
generally framed with timber, and 
the 
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the intermediate parts are fencad 
from the weather! with laths and 
plaſter. - r911T 9D lo oi! 


Newtown is built in this manner, 
which, in other reſpects, is. a neat 
town, agreeably ſituated: on the Se- 
vern's bank, at the extremity of the 
valley. before deſcribed. 


Four miles carried us ta the ſum- 
mit of a mountain, the aſcent to 
which begins at Newtown: the path 
over this mountain js intricate and 
| boggy; but we were fortunate enough 
to find it, though the diſagreeable 
uncertainty of being in the right 
track 
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track preyed upon our ſpirits for 
many miles. We afterwards dipped 
into two or three Radnorſhire dales, 
and arrived at Llandrindod, 


We had many views of old in- 
trenchments from this route; but they 
afforded a ſmall relief to the dium 
of crawling through vile roads, and 
a melancholy waſte. a 


While we were paſſing over the 
mountain, the path was fuddenly 
mterrupted by a wide bog; but we 
thought ourſelves happy in ſeeing an 
old woman, of whom we might 
enquire the road, riding along the 

oppo- 
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oppoſite edge of it. We called to her, 
we holla d, but in vain; for, whe- 
ther ſhe was totally deaf, or whether 
ſhe was afraid for her purſe or her 
chaſtity, ſhe flogged her poney into 
a canter, without even deigning to 
turn her face towards us. 

Thus left in a ridiculous predica- 
ment, and commenting on the novel 
drollery of the ſcene, we ventured, 


after a conſiderable pauſe, to lead 


our horſes through the bog, which 
happily we found ſounder than we 


expected. 


The 
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The wells of Llandrindod are ſitu- 


ated in a wild extenſive heath, ſome 


ſpots of which are rarely enlivened 

with a few trees, and ſmall cultivated 
| incloſures. The mountains bound 
| the dreary proſpect at a diſtance, 


The lodging- houſe is tolerably 

- contrived for the reception of com- 
1 pany, and, in a fine ſummer, is f.e- 
7 quently full, Notwithſtanding the 
d badneſs of the weather, and of all 
h the roads in the environs, we found 
e a decent ſociety at Llandrindod, both 
of gentlemen and ladies, but they 

were chiefly invalids. Our party 

ze at dinner and ſupper, for we all 
K ate 


r 
ate together, was from fifteen to 
twenty. 


| | [ ; | 
We croſſed the Wye at Builth, 
which brought us into Brecknock- 


ſhire, 


Builth is a ſmall town, ſituated in 


a broad and pleaſant plain; it was 


in this neighbourhood that Prince 
Llewelyn was ſlain in a wood, after a 
deſperate conteſt between the Britiſh 
and Engliſh forces, at a bridge upon 
the river Yrvon, wherein the former 
at length were entirely routed. 


We paſſed through Builth on a 
market day, and our ride through 


the 
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the crowds in the ſtreet was attended 
with ſome difficulty, It at firſt 


amazed us to ſee the fullneſs of 


theſe weekly meetings in ſuch lit- 


tle towns, as they appeared more 
like large fairs, than common mar- 
kets; the houſes were not ſufficient 
to contain the people who thronged 
to them, nor the ſtables their horſes. 
We could ſcarcely conceive, from the 
general wildneſs of the country, 
that it could have poſſibly produced 
ſuch numerous aſſemblies; but as the 
towns in Wales are rare, the markets 
are attended from villages and ham- 
lets at conſiderable diſtances, for no 
ſhops are to be found in the pariſhes, 


K 2 nor 
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nor are the ſmalleſt trifles to be pur- 
chaſed except in the towns, / 


| The chief pride and glory of theſe 

little communities ariſe from the full- 
neſs of their markets, and the num- 
ber of their annual fairs: theſe laſt 
collect the country people in ſuch 
quantities together, that the traveller 
through Wales ought to be conſtant- 
ly upon his guard againſt them, or 
otherwiſe he might find himſelf 
greatly diſtreſſed for want of wo 
ing and accommodations. 


From Builth we rode over another 


long, loneſome, and boggy moun- 
tain, 
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tain, from which we deſcended into 
a pleaſant valley, and good turnpike 
road, about five miles from Breck- 


nock. 


Brecknock is a large handſome 
town, ſituated on a fine riſing above 
the Uſke. The Monuchdenny or 
Pennervaen, as it is commonly call- 
ed, is a very high mountain on the 
ſouth fide of the town, and, from 
the quickneſs of its aſcent, bears 
ſome kind of miniature reſemblance 
to Cader Idris, above : in 
Merionethſhire. 


A few walls, and ſome remnants 
K 3 of 
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of Ely tower, on the keep of Breek- 
nock caſtle, are ftill viſible. The 
walks behind the great church, on 


the hill, are exceedingly pleaſing, 


and, though acceſſible to the public, 
are laid out with taſte, and preſerved 
very neat; they are formed on the 
ſhady declivity of the hill, the foot 
of which is waſhed by the torrent 
of the river Honthy. The remains 
of the old college are near the Uſke, 
and part of them, as well within 
the preſent chapel as without, are as 
old as the original foundation, which 


was laid in the reign of Henry the 


Fir ſt, 


Several 
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Several old encampments are to be 
ſeen on the hills about Brecknock ; 
but the moſt remarkable fortification 
is y Gaer, about two miles N. W. 
from the town.—This laſt is indiſ- 
putably Roman, and is ſituated -on 
a gentle eminence at the conflux of 
the rivers Eſkir and Uſke. Part 
of the walls are till remaining, which 
are exactly ſimilar to thoſe at Caer- 
leon. I was ſhewn a ſquare Roman 


brick, with LEG. 11. AvG. finely im- 


printed on it, which was dug up at 
this camp. 


The turnpike now follows the 
current of the Uſke, being commonly 
K 4 Cui 
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within view of it, through a deli- 


* 


cious vale, which is diverſified with 


paſtures, woods, and mountains; the 


lands are wholly cultivated to the 


beſt advantage, and are well inha- 
bited. 


Near the five-mile ſtone from 
Brecknock, the pillar noticed by Gib- 


ſon ſtands upright on the road fide, 
but Victorini is the only legible word 
on it. We ſaw the ruins of Tre- 
tower caſtle on our left hand, and 


the remains of Crickhowel cloſe to 
the road on our right; the keep of 
the laſt will ſoon be the only veſtige 
of the caſtle, as the materials are 


now 


pur 


{c 
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now daily carried away for private 
purpoſes. | 


The environs of Abergavenny in 


- Monmouthſhire are rich and beauti- 


ful, and, like the reſt of the vale from 
Brecknock, abound with the moſt 
charming variety of landſcape. The 
proſpects are terminated at proper 
diſtances with mountains, among 
which, at the oppoſite ſides of the 
town, Skirid vawr and Blorench raiſe 


their conſpicuous heads. 


The town has a few good houſes 
ſcattered in it, but in general the 
ſtreets are narrow, ill paved and ill 

K 5 built, 


* 
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built. Some of the walls, and part 
of the tower on the keep, are the 
only remains of a once flouriſhing 
Norman caſtle. My curioſity did 
not lead me to viſit the new college 
or ſeminary, which was lately found- 
ed in this neighbourhood, by the 
pious munificence of a right honour- 
able lady. | 


* 


This academy is inſtituted for the 
inſtruction and maintenance of ſuch 
youths who may ſhew any forward 
or extraordinary ſparks of genius. 
The ftudents may be taken from 
the cottage or from the field, with- 
out diſtinction of rank or age; but 
their 


20 
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their abilities or their call muſt be 
indiſputable, before they can be ad- 
mitted within the ſacred walls ; theſe 
are the only qualifications. The 
elefF are here taught the grand art 
of regeneration, and in due time 
are to be ſent forth as apoſtles, to 
impoſe their dangerous ſuperſtition 
on the weak minds of the credulous. 


multitude“ . 


* Going, about three years ago, out of curio- 
ſity, into a celebrated methodiſt chapel at Bath, I 
recollected, in the perſon of the preacher, a man 
who had lived in a family of my intimate ac- 


quaintance, inthe capacity of coachman; and on 


enquiry was informed, that he had ſtudied and 
taken his degrees in this new founded college, 
from whence he had juſt emerged, to undertake 


| the guiding of ſouls inſtead of horſes, 
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In conſequence of the following 
en deſcription of Llantony ab- 
bey, by Giraldus Cambrenſis, I could 
not reſiſt the temptation of making 
an excurſion to the ruins. 


Stat in valle de Exwyas profundiſſima, 
quantum ſagitiæ eft arcu jactus emiſſæ, 
montibus æibereis orbiculariter undique 
concluſa, ecclefia Joannis Bapiiſſæ plum- 


beis laminis cooperta, lapideo tabulatu 


3 pro loci natura non indecenter con- 
jj Aructa. Vere religioni Jocus idoneus 
N et diſcipline canonice pre cunctis inſu- 
Ie Britannice cœnobiis competentiſſi- 
mus, a duobus eremitis in honorem ere- 
miticæ vitæ primo fundatus, ab omni 


popular: 
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populari fireputu in ſolitude quadam 
longe remotus, ſuper fluvium Hodeni per 

_ wallis ima labentis fitus. | 


Hic clauſtrales in clauſiro ſedentes 
cum reſpirandi gratia forte ſuſpiciunt 
ad quaſcunque partes trans alta lecto- 
rum culmina, montium vertices quaſi cœ- 
lum tangentes,” 1þſaſque plerumque fe- 
ras (quarum hic copia % in ſum- 
mo paſcentes, languam in ultimo viſas 
Horizonte proſpiciunt. Hora vero diei 
quaſi inter primam et tertiam ſüper 
montium cacumina vix emergens et ſe- 


reno tempore corpus hic ſolare primo 
conſpicitur.“ | 


cc In 
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In the deep vale of Ewyas, 
which is not more than a bow-ſhot 
wide, ſtands, encircled with an am- 
phitheatre of immenſe mountains, 
the church of St. John; it is covered 
with lead, and not inelegantly built, 
with an arched roof of ſtone, This 
fpot is juſtly fuited for religious ex- 
erciſes, and the moſt proper for ca- 
nonical diſcipline of any other mo- 
naſtery in the Britiſh iſland. 


„The church was firſt founded, 
folitary and remote from all worldly 
noiſe, by two hermits, to the ho- 
nour of a monaſtic life, and is ſi- 
tuated on the river Hodney, which 


runs through the length of the vale. 
«'The 
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The cloiſtered monks may view, 
from within their walls, the moun- 
tains riſing above them and almoſt 
touching heaven with their exalted 
ſummits, and abounding with deer 
feeding aloft, at the extremity of the 
lofty horizon. 


The fun is never viſible to this 
gloomy recels, till between the after- 
noon hours of one and three ; and 
even then is rarely ſeen, except in 


the cleareſt ſeaſon.” 


In my ride to this romantic ab- 
bey, I left the high Hereford road 


near the five-mile ſtone, and turning 
to 


* — — WY" — 
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to the left, followed the'-courſe of 
the murmuring Hodney for an hout 
and a half, and then croſſed the ri- 
ver, juſt under the ruins. 3 
The foregoing picture from Gi- 
raldus is maſterly drawn, and though 
touched with a poetical pencil, is very 
accurate. The church is really en- 
circled with mountains, for the open- 
ing through them to the vale is not 
viſible from the cloyſter. 


3 The monks indeed were not ſo 
very much deprived of the cheerful 
rays of the ſun, for that luminary 
ſhone upon the ruins, at the time 


1 I ſaw them, at eleven o'clock, 
* - The 
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The lower parts of the mountains, 
and the valley itſelf, are enriched with 
meadows and corn fields, and are 
now and then enlivened with a little 
wood. 


The abbey church was built in the 
form of a croſs, and is ſtill a noble 
object; it was founded, according to 
Speed, in the year 1137, and is a re- 
gular compoſition of Norman archt- 
teture, mixed with Gothic. I call 
it regular, becauſe all the under ſtruc- 
ture is Gothic, and the upper Nor- 
man, the arches below being all 
pointed, and thoſe above circular ; 
and becauſe it was built upon one 

| entire 
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entire plan, and manifeſtly at one 


and the ſame time. 


The whole nave, the roof ex- 
cepted, remains from eaſt to weſt, 
and is, by my meaſurement, two 
hundred and twelve feet in length, 
and twenty-ſeven feet four inches in 
breadth ; the iſles are no more than 
eight feet eight inches broad. The 
ſtone diagonal vault, over the body 
of the church, ſprang from ſmall . 
cluſtered flying pillars ; theſe are 


Rill ſoen projecting from the walls, 
between the Gothic arches of the 
nave. 
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Two ſides of the high tower are 
flill extant, which riſe from nearly 
the centre of the church, 


The whole ſtructure is faced with 
a durable and well-worked ſtone, 
and the ruins offer as romantic a 
view as any in the tour, 


ut above the little pariſh of Llan- 
dewi, four miles below Llantony, is 
a remarkable mountain, the ſides of 
which have, at different times, been 
broken from it, and now lie in im- 
menſe fragments underneath, having 
left a long perpendicular precipice 
more than too feet high. | 


I could 
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I could learn no particulars about 
theſe ſeparations of the rock, though, 
from the apparent freſhneſs of ſome 
of the fallen pieces, I do not conceive 
the laſt to be very ancient, 


Several ſtupendous Akai and 
chaſms appear on and about the 
mountain of Skirid vawr, the foot 
of which I paſſed in my morning's 


ride. Theſe were occaſioned by the 


fame cauſe as the ſeparation of the 
rock near Llandewi, which in all 


probability proceeded from its foun- 


dation being weakened or deſtroyed 
by the frequent burſtings of the 


ſprings below; when the ſinking or 


diviſion 
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diviſion of part of the rock would 
naturally follow, from its great im- 


pending weight. 


But the inhabitants of Aberga- 
venny attribute the rents of Skirid 
vawr to another cauſe; and wiſhed 
me to believe that they were the mi- 
raculous effects of the convulſions 
of nature, on the day of the cruci- 


fixion. 


The country ſtill continues to wear 
the ſame rich dreſs as about Aberga- 
venny, even to Monmouth, with the 


difference only, that it is now more 
enlarged, 
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enlarged, and unconfined with moun- 
tains, 


Ragland caſtle, which lies partly 
in the road, is a magnificent ruin; 
the magnitude of it, and the large 
remains, are uncommonly ſtriking. 


It is greatly to the honour of the 
duke of Beaufort, the proprietor of 
this caſtle, that he has endeavoured 
to preſerve from deſtruction all the 
remains of religious and military ar- 


chitecture of which he is the poſs 


| ſeſſor. | 


Tintern 


ww 
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Tintern abbey, Chepſtow and Rag- 
land caſtles, all in this county, are 
inſtances of his laudable veneration 
for antiquity, which deſervedly ex- 
cites the gratitude of every curious 
traveller; who muſt often lament, in 
his Welch tour, that the noble exam- 


ple is too rarely imitated. 


Ragland Caſtle is of no great age 
the foundation was begun in the reign 
of Heory the Seventh ; parts have 
been added at different times; the 
windows of the great hall are in the 
taſte of Elizabeth's reign, and ſeveral 
of the ſtone chimney-pieces are till 
of a later date; ſome of theſe 

remain 
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remain uninjured in the walls above 


the buttery (according to the college 
phraſe), and are ornamented with a 
light regular frieze and cornice, that 
would not be conſidered as inelegant, 
even at preſent. 


Camden calls Ragland a fair houſe 
of the Earl of Worceſter's, built 
caltle-like, h 


The extenſive outworks were added 
by the Marquis of Worceſter, in the 
civil wars; and he fortified them in 
ſuch a manner, that he was enabled 
to hold Ragland for King Charles, 
till his impriſonment at Holmby. 

. | This 


1 
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This caſtle had the honour of be- 
ing the laſt which ſurrendered to the 
all-powerful forces of the Parlia- 


ment. 


Monmouth is a large and hand- 
fome town, and well inhabited by 
gentry : but I may ſay of the caſtle, 
which even flouriſhed in the time of 
William the Conqueror, and has 
been ſince famed for giving birth 
to our Engliſh hero, Henry the 
Fifth, 


etiam periere ruinæ. 


I croſſed the Wye at Monmouth, 
and traverſing the foreſt of Deane 
in Glouceſterſhire, finiſhed my tour 


L at 
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at Beachly ; ; where the ferry boat, 
with a ſtrong. wind, wafted me over 
the Severn to Auſt, within ten 
minutes. 
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Pont y Pridd - 7 


OF THE 
. 
Miles. Miles. 
From Auſt to Brought over 55 


Beachly - - 
* Chepſtow = 


-+Persheld = 


2 
3 
2 
Tintern - = 4 
Caldecot - - 5 
Caerwent - = 2 
Caerleon =. = 9 
* Newport - 3 
Machen 6 
Bed ways bridge 4 
* Caerphyli - 2 


SS 


1. 2 


* Caerdiff - 13 


2 Llandaftf 27 


Cowbridge - 10 
* The Pile - 12 
Margam - = 3 
Aberavon - - 4 
Briton Ferry - 3 
* Swanſea = 5 
Llandebea = 17 


*Llandilo vawr 5 


To and from 
Caſtle Caraig- 
cennin —- - 9 
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Miles. ] Mites, 
Brought over 139 Brought over 333 1 
* Caermarthen 15 Machynlleth 6 ] 
St. Clare - 9“ Dolgelly - 16 9 
> 
( 
. 


Narbeth - 13 Dol y myllyn 5 

** Haverford- Tan y Bwlch 16 
weſt - +— 10|Rhaidr du 

Harbarſton 10| Harlech = -10 
To and from |***TanyBwlchg F 
Pembroke - 16| PontAberglaſly n7 I 
Haverfordweſt 10|Bethkelert = 1 * 
Solvath - = 12|Bettus = - 8 N 
= 
L 


* St. David's = 4 Caernarvon 5 
Y Maen figl - 2|Bangor - - 9g 
Fiſgard = - 18 The Ferry = 14 
Newport - 7|* Beaumaris = $3 
Nevern , - - 2|Llaniber = 5 
hs Cardigan - 10|* Conway g 
Llechryd bridge 4 | Abergtle - - II an 
Llanarch < 18}|*St. Aſaph - 7 W. 
*Aberayron - 4 Holywell - - 12 ni 
Llanruſted - 9g|Rydland - - 12 

* Aberyſtwyth - 9|®* St. Aſaph - 

Tal y bont = 7|Denbigh - - 6 m 
Gwellyn gwin 5|* Ruthin = - 


ROUTE or 
Miles. 

Brought over 507 
Wrexham -—- 16 


Ruãbon 5 
ollen 6 
Chirk Caſtle 5 


* Llang 


* Llanrhaidr - 14. 
To and from 
Piſtill Rhaidr - g 


Llanvyllyn - 5 


*Welch Poole 12 
Montgomery = 8 
* Newtown = 9 
Llanbã dern vy- 


nydd - - 11 


— — 
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| Miles. 
Brought over 607 
Llandwy - - 5 
Llanbadern vawr 3 
** Llandrindod 4 
Builth = — 7 
* Brecknock - 15 
Crick howel - 13 
**Abergavenny 6 
To and from 
Llantony < 24 
Ragland = = 
* Monmouth - 8 
Beachly — — 16 
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We lay at the places marked with 
an aſteriſk ; and if any place is marked 
with more than one, we ſtaid ſo many 
nights at it as there are aſteritks, 

The diftances were generally regu- 
lated by the watch, and therefore they 
may be ſometimes a litrle more, and 
ſometimes a little leſs, than meaſured 


miles. 
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*.* I his work is not confined merely to 
the purpoſe of a temporary amuſement, but, 
independently of the incidents which it con- 
tains as a novel, it alſo comprehends a variety 
of literary anecdotes not generally known, and 
original obſervations on life and manners. Some 
of the characters introduced are literary; and 
in ſundry converſations literary ſubjects are 
diſcuſſed, and remarks made on the characters 
of Eraſmus, Buchanan, Milton, Butler, Ad- 
diſon, Gray, and Thomſon. The conduct and 
character of Mary, queen of Scots, and the 
genuineneſs of her letters to Bothwell, are alſo 
inveſtigated. | 
Obſervations likewiſe occur on practitioners 
: in medicine and ſurgery ; -on academical edu- 
cation, on the univerſity of Oxford, on the uni- 
verſities of Leyden and Edinburgh, on the man- 
ners of the inhabitants of Edinburgh, on modern 
gardening, on the characters and productions 
of ſeveral eminent painters, on hiſtorical and 
portrait painting, on giving encouragement to 
living artiſts, and on other topics ot polite and 
general literature. | 
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Publiſhed alſo by T. EVANS, 


In One Volume, ſmall Octavo, price 38. in 
Boards, 


DIALOGUES CONCERNING THE 
LADIES. 


Dialogue I. On Female Dreſs, and on the 
Importance of ſome Attention in the Ladies to 
Intellectual Acquiſitions, 

Dialogue II. On ſeveral Female Literary 
Characters, and on Female Talents. 

Dialogue III. On the different Repreſenta- 
tions that have been given of the Female Cha- 
racter, and other incidental Subjects. 

Dialogue IV. On Marriage, and other col- 
lateral 'T opics, 

Dialogue V. On Lord Chefterfield's Ideas 
concerning Women, and on the different 
Modes of treating them. 

Dialogue VI. On Female Politeneſs, Gentle- 
neſs, and Meekneſs. 

Dialogue VII. On Ladies in paſt Times 


and in the preſent, who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves. by their literary Talents To which 


is added, An ESSAY on the ancient AMA- 
ZONS. 
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Speedily will be publiſhed, 


1. The FIRST PART of the FOURTH VOLUME 


OF THE 
HISTORY or THE REIGN 
oF 
GEORGE THE THIRD, 
KING or GREAT BRITAIN, &c. 


2. THE HISTORY 
OF THE 
ARTS any SCIENCES, 
IMPROVEMENTS ax» DISCOVERIES, - 


From the Acceſſion of KixG Gronet TAE Tainp, 
in 1760, to the preſent Time. 


deſired to be addreſſed to the Au- 
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